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A New Note in Apologetics 
lie WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN | 


T)ELIGION is still a major concern with the people. Of the books published in 
the United States in 1924, if you omit fiction (under which classification all 
subjects are treated), religion leads all the rest. Here is the list:— . 

Medicine, 315; business, 336; general literature, 431; sociology, 521; science, 645; 
poetry and drama, 731; religion, 809. 

___ The American people are reaching out for a unity of purpose and understanding 

in the interpretation of life. There are few movements for division which actually 

take hold on the public mind, and denominational bitterness is fading away. Con- 
structive thought is around the corner. 

Movements of serious moment are in the field. Under the Bross Foundation, 
established in 1879 by William Bross, in Lake Forest College, such men as J. Arthur 
Thompson, Josiah Royce, and Mark Hopkins, former president of Williams College, 
have contributed books. The Bross Prize Book published in 1925, called ‘““The 
Reasonableness of Christianity,” is by Douglas Clyde Macintosh, professor of 
theology at Yale. 

This is a new note in a serious work of Christian apologetics. The essence of 

Christianity he defines as “Moral Optimism.” In a critical age like our own, religion 
cannot be based on incidents of uncertain historical credibility; and so, he says, we 
should have a religion which ‘“‘would still be valid if it should turn out that Jesus 
was essentially different from what has been commonly believed or even that he 

-was not truly historical at all.” 

In his discussion of “Providence,” he turns from miracle, as a conception suited 
to the childhood of the race, to the proof of Providential control of the universe, 
basing that proof on the orderly procedure of things and the laws of nature and of 
life. I offer these examples of Dr. Macintosh’s argument as illustrations of his 

serious concern to bring religion into accord with the accepted thought structure 
of our time. The entire argument of this volume. is one of undogmatic persuasive 

appeal to the reason and conscience of a man, as helpful to a Jew or a Mohammedan 
as it is to a Christian. 
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Was William Blake speaking what everybody 
knows,— 


Joy and woe are woven fine, 

A clothing for the soul divine; 
Under every grief and pine 

Runs a joy with silken twine; 

It is right it should be so, 

Man was made for joy and woe; 
And when this we rightly know, 
Through the world we safely go! 


Freedom an “Anachronism” 


VER SINCE our readable cotemporary, The 
Christian Oentury, nearly three years ago 
flopped from freedom it has been in an irritable 
temper on very slight provocation, in all doctrinal 
matters. It gets especially biting in its remarks 
about liberals, specifically “liberals outside the pale 
of evangelicalism.” 

We maintain that there are no liberals within 
evangelicalism, and cannot be, for the reason that 
a liberal is theologically free and an evangelical is 
in doctrinal bonds. In the same bosom there can- 
not be at the same time both spiritual authority 
and spiritual freedom. Canon Liddon once said to 
those who were trying to be two things at once, 
“There is no such thing as a ‘moderate’ churchman, 
any more than there is a moderately virtuous 
woman or a moderately fresh egg.” Does our es- 
teemed and amusing neighbor get the meaning? 

Let us pass to its latest chastisement of ourselves: 
“The very insistence on absolute freedom .. . is 
a traditional attitude carried over from the nine- 


teenth century. It is anachronistic in the twentieth . 


century in which not independence but interdepen- 
dence has become the summum bonum.” Freedom 
an anachronism ! 
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There follows much learned writing; it is pro- 
found, we are sure, but somewhat long and in-— 


volved. In plain English, what Brother Morrison 
means is that, as he said once before, the people do 
not want freedom in religion. - This fits: in very 
well with the evangelical necessities of the situa- 
tion, because the evangelical churches will not give 
the people freedom. It is a convenient arrange- 
ment. He goes along with it. 

The discovery about our interdependence is as 
important as the discovery of the Ten Command- 
ments. The whole gospel of Jesus is, and has al- 
ways been, interdependence. How the principle of 
mutualism conflicts with freedom we do not see, 
and all the rhetorical obfuscation of our annoyed 
co-worker on the subject only makes it harder for 
us to understand. What we do see plainly and re- 
gretfully is that abstruse learning cannot take the 
place of living wisdom, nor will a painful cerebra- 
tion get a higher place of recognition among men 
than a great human experience. 


Anyone who lowers freedom from its supreme 


place in human history and spiritual conquest is 
doing a stupid and mischievous disservice to every 
one of us, and in such a course there is nothing 
Christian or American. 


Our President’s Humanness 
EK ARE TOLD that President Coolidge 
“chatted informally with his friend Bruce 


Barton,” who wrote the intimate interview which 
was published last week. No writing man will be- 
lieve that it is on this account a casual literary pro- 
duction. On the contrary, it is a most skillful and 
thorough piece of work, and the very artlessness of 
it is a sign of the painstaking and discrimination 
with which it was done. A full-length portrait it 
is of the homely man in the White House. It is 
incomparably the best picture of him that has ever 
been drawn. And he himself did the better part 
of it. The chief artist was not Mr. Barton, but Mr. 
Coolidge. He met the questions, and pointed up 
the answers. 
traits, certain angularities and limitations are not 
shown, they may be supplied by the reader, accord- 
ing to his own evaluation. But there is no doubt 
about the accuracy and the excellence of the story; 
and as for the power of it to make votes, it is worth 
a thousand times as much as any speech Mr. 
Coolidge ever spoke directly in behalf of his politi- 
cal fortune. 

Mr. Barton has set down an extraordinary 
commonplace round of observations on life. Every- 
one of us says, “Fine!” “Isn’t that the truth?” 
“T’ve said that myself more than once.” Mr. 
Coolidge knows how we feel. It is legitimate for 
him to make a presentment of himself that identi- 
fies him with the citizen of plain station. 
what he is—a simple man. Without any illusions 
about men, yet believing in certain mystic im- 
personal fundamentals in life, ambitious, watch- 
ing the main chance, steady, quiet, yet knowing 


how to use and publish more words than any man — 
who ever sat in his office, he has never slopped over 


If, in the manner of making por- 
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with fervency or hifalutin. Restraint was born in 
him, and common sense. 
Barton asked him about success, and the luck in 
it. Not much, Mr. Coolidge thought, could one 
depend upon luck, but it was essential to be “pre- 
pared to take advantage of luck when it comes 


. along.” Only one other President ever spoke quite 
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like that, or indeed like this which follows: 

“JT have never been able to think that fate was 
guiding my destiny. J have rather felt that I was 
obliged to look after it myself. I have found, 
however, that when I was doing the right thing, 
a great many unforeseen elements would come in 
and turn to my advantage.” 


Jesus Never Lived? 


V7HAT IF JESUS never lived? Speaking for 
ourselves, we should be quite undisturbed if 
he should never have been in the flesh. We do not 
think it worthy of scholarship or religion to make 
a sensation of the question. The study by George 
Brandes, “Jesus, a Myth,” is considered by the re- 
viewers, and an editorial in 7’he Nation is search- 
ing and sane when it says, “If Jesus is a myth, he 
was not deliberately invented by any benevolent 
secret society but grew, instead, by slow stages out 
of the needs of men.” 

We believe in the historicity of Jesus. Two 
thousand years do not take us far into antiquity. 
Sources are not so utterly elusive. The man we 
read about was over there, though the stories about 
him vary, contradict each other, and reflect the 
ignorance and other peculiarities of his time, as they 
also give us inexpressible moral and spiritual truth 
in the most exquisite and intelligible form that the 
art of letters has ever embodied. Who was it that 
doubted Homer’s existence, and suggested that all 
the parts of the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey” could 
have been pasted together from many other 
sources? Someone replied that, granting such com- 
posite work, making the selections would require 
brain paste! Jesus has met the world’s need, in 
part; to-day, as in every day, we are questing for 
more than was ever lived or recorded. 


State of Mind 


HE EDITOR has returned from a college 

fraternity meeting in Nashville, Tenn. He had 
not been in the State in thirteen years. A very 
close friend, prominent in the city, not a Unitarian 
but a Fundamentalist, remarked with a kindly cau- 
tion, “You know, down here we have two political 
issues. They are both settled. Prohibition and 
Fundamentalism.” “You mean,” was our reply, 
“one in polities would no more run counter to 
either of these ‘issues’ than he would stand in 
front of a locomotive.” “Exactly.” That is the 
fact. If a public man were to make a speech or 
give an interview against the prevailing religious 
or drink position, he would be sent to Coventry. 
The spiritual stature of a liberal in a State like 
that is heroic. 
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Industry’s New Philosophy 


TN ENGLAND, Dr. Charles Gore knows indus- 
try as well as the best. That is, the meaning of 


its inwardness, hidden as in a fastness from the 


understanding of most students and lovers of their 
kind, is very plain to him and through him to us. 
The former bishop is munch taken with a pamphlet 
written by two New Zealanders, frank Harty and 
Harry Valder. It is called, “Wanted! <A Practi- 
cal Solution to Britain’s Industrial Problem.” In 
the awful wake of the strike, it is a godsend, and 
so is Dr. Gore’s appraisal. 

The workers, both he and the pamphleteers say, 
do not seem to think it is worth while for them to 
do their best. What is the fundamental grievance? 
We speak for the whole world of wage-takers. Gore 
strikes home at a vital, a nearly fatal defect in 
meeting a large social problem. “Englishmen must 
overcome their inveterate habit,” he says, “of de- 
clining to think about principles.” He adds this 
true saying, “It is in the region of general prin- 
ciples that the recurrent phenomena of strikes and 
lockouts have their origin.” The miscalled indus- 
trial Revolution in England was allied to a phil- 
osophy, a philosophy now abandoned. But nobody 
had the wit to see an abstract principle was at the 
bottom of that enormous economic and social 
‘change. That philosophy said the determining 
thing in human conduct was the acquisitive in- 
stinct. Mankind, it said, would do best by using all 
available resources to get all it could, the unem- 
barrassed competition of individuals would promote 
the general good. 

That was the theory, and it was wrong! The 
claims of humanity led first to its abandonment, 
and then to the assertion that the welfare of the 
whole state and of the people is one professed ob- 
ject. “We recognize that the claims of private 
property must be restricted by the claim of public 
welfare.” But in the English industrial system, 
this new philosophy has not yet been considered by 
the owners and capitalists. They are the strong 
and the sons thereof, who have exploited and 
robbed the weak. But there are no more weak. 
They are banded, determined, armed, too, with a 
philosophy of emancipation and _ self-realization. 
They are not socialistic, probably, but they are 
working for themselves and for society, and they 
want to share in the profits of their toif over and 
above their wage, taking due account of the pro- 
prietor’s right to his investment. They want to 
have a definite part in the conduct of the industry, 
and to know all the facts and figures, the profits 
and production. The authors—Valder is a first- 
rate business man, Harty a clergyman—have 
prought their scheme to England. It includes the 
provision of labor shares of stock apportioned to 
workers according to grade. But let the reader 
send for the pamphlet, to New Zealand Offices, 
415 Strand, W.C., London. It costs a shilling. 
This is the kind of thing men are eager to know. 
It is changing the social order, 
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Russia Accepts Soviet, But Not Communism 


An interview with Bishop Cannon by our European correspondent 


USSIA has left her Mount of Trans- 
figuration and come back to earth— 
that’s the way some people would put it. 

“Russia has got over her spree and is 
sobering up,” is what others would say. 

In any case, Russia is rapidly returning 
to normal conditions, according to the 
opinion of a prominent American church- 
man, Bishop James Cannon, Jr., who has 
just returned from a long trip through 
Russia on behalf of the Near Hast Relief. 

“The Russian people are better off now 
than they were under the Czars,” Bishop 
Cannon told me. “They accept the Soviet 
Government as a permanent institution, 
and as far as I could see are not making 
any concerted effort to overthrow it. I 
understand that there are not more than 
a million Communists in Russia, but this 
little minority is so well organized and so 
firmly entrenched that it exercises prac- 
tically undisputed control over the whole 
nation.” 

In reply to my question, “Is it difficult 
for a foreigner to get into Russia?” Bishop 
Cannon said, “Yes, I found it very diffi- 
cult. I made application in London, Riga, 
and Helsingfors, paying five dollars or 
more in each case fora telegraphic an- 
swer; and when I finally received per- 
mission, it was for four days only, al- 
though I greatly overstayed my time with- 
out any serious complications. In general, 
I was not subjected to any more police sur- 
veillance than I have seen in some other 
European countries.” 

“Was there any evidence of an unusually 
large number of policemen or soldiers?” 

“No, I didn’t notice any more than are 
ordinarily seen in Italy or France, for ex- 
ample. I suppose there’s a net of secret 
service men and spies, but certainly there 
are no more such officials than there were 
under the G€zars. I didn’t detect any 
strained feeling on the part of the people. 
They didn’t talk under their breath or 
look furtively around to see if anyone 
was spying on them. I didn’t notice any- 
one who appeared to be afraid.” 

“Were the people spick-and-span, and do 
they keep things in order?” 

“Well, no. In Petrograd many of the 
houses were partially dismantled, lacking 
doors and windows. The people were 
somewhat shabby and downcast. There 
were positive evidences of lack of work, 
poor pay, idle factories. I detected an 
unmistakable air of depression there. 

“In Moscow, conditions were better. 
There I saw fewer dilapidated buildings. 
The shops were supplied with stock and 
doing a brisk business, although I noticed 
everywhere a decided lack of manufac- 
tured products. It is quite evident that 
Russia has not yet reached normal produc- 
tivity. When we left Moscow and went 
on south and east toward Georgia and 
Armenia, conditions steadily improved and 
I saw an abundance of fairly cheap food at 
all the stations and lots of people buying 
and eating. I was able to get a good lunch 
for a quarter—a whole roast chicken for 
less than half a dollar. Russian money 
was at par, and used just exactly as in 
any capitalistic country. The people were 
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fairly well dressed, though the officials 
were not as nattily uniformed as in Berne 
or New York.” 3 

“Was traveling expensive?” 

“A first-class train ticket in Russia costs 
about as much as a railroad ticket would 
cost in America. Third and fourth class 
are cheaper than in many other parts 
of Europe.” ; 

“Could you see that anything was being 
done to favor the working man?” 

“Yes. <A porter had a right to demand 
a certain minimum fee, as did the cab 
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HIS METAPHYSIC HAS TANG 


John Dewey does not stick in a study to get 
the data and postulates of his philosophy. He 
roams the world, making Hast meet West, and 
sees life in flesh and blood; and thus, when 
he teaches in his chair at Columbia, or writes 
or lectures, it all has reality and modernity. 
And so he was most engaging during the re- 
cent gathering of renowned philosophers at 
Harvard 

Se SS Se ee 
driver and other workers. Certain hotel 
regulations were imposed by the state. I 
was informed that workers are given re- 
duced -rates in hotels, at entertainments, 
and other places. You felt that the system 
was organized to help the laborer.” 

“Was there any evidence of moral lax- 
ity? Are ordinary moral codes being 
flagrantly disregarded?” 

“No. There was, to be sure, more eyi- 
dent drunkenness than in America, but 
less than I have seen in England and Scot- 
land or even in Switzerland. I found the 
Russian cities freer from open solicitation 
and vice than Paris or Berlin or Geneva. 
Of course, there is public teaching on birth 
control and abortion. Women can go to 
hospitals and have abortions performed 
The marriage laws, moreover, have 
been greatly changed, with pepe naa 
serious undermining.” 


“Did you see anything to make you be- 
lieve that the Communists had succeeded in 
the warfare they are alleged to have car- 
ried on against the Chureh and religion?” — 

“Oh, it hasn’t been merely alleged that — 
they have carried on such a crusade. They 
actuaily have and are. For example, I 
saw painted in great letters on the walls 
of a building the saying of Marx: ‘Religion 
is the opiate of the people.’ There can be 
no doubt that the Russian Communists 
repudiate religion. But they tolerate it. 
I found churches of all faiths open. Reli- 
gious services of all kinds were being 
conducted by the regular clergy, and mul- 
titudes of worshipers went freely into the 
services with no sign. of fear or appre- 
hension. 

“I was reliably informed that at least 
half of the people in the cities and almost 
all of the villagers go to church. Of 
course, the predominant form of worship 
is that of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
There is also a Living Church fostered for 
political reasons by the Soviet Government, 
but it is still a small institution. Its func- 
tion is to stimulate the old church, and I 
anticipate that it will perform a real spir- 
itual service for Russia. The Communist 
experiment has shown that it is utterly im- 
possible’ to root out of the hearts of the 
people the religious yearning which drives 
them to regular places of worship, where 
regular services are held.” 

“What has happened to the villagers, 
who constitute the great bulk of the popu- 


. lation of Russia?” 


“They are unquestionably better off than 
they were before the revolution. - They 
own their own lands, and this year they 
are having bumper crops. They have be- 
come fairly well off and quite independent. 
Whatever edicts the Soviet Government 
may issue, the villagers absolutely refuse 
to surrender their produce for anything 
but cash or in exchange for desirable mer- 
chandise. The Soviet officials are en- 
deavoring to conciliate the peasants.” 

“Did you see any signs of disturbances 
or civil commotions resulting from the 
death of Dzerdzhinsky and the dismissal 
of the Zinovieff group?” 

“No, none whatsoever. I saw nothing 
which indicated an open movement toward 
revolution.” 

“Well, what is going to happen ‘in 
Russia ?” 

“IT am no prophet,” answered Bishop 
Cannon. “No sensible man will attempt to 
predict the future. But I shall — my- 
self to say three things: 

“First, extreme Communist -doctrines 
have shown themselves impracticable, and 
to save the situation the leaders are en- 
deavoring to develop a modified form of 
Communism and Capitalism combined. 

“Second, the fights among Communist 
leaders are factional fights such as occur 
in any country, and are not directed | 
against the Soviet system. 

“Third, I saw no evidence that the 
masses of the people desire a return to the 


Czarist régime.” ; 
j R. H. MARKHAM, 
Soria, September 18, cS ial 
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_ Unitarian Laymen in Earnest Business 


At Washington they find “the only way by which a free country can survive” 


IVE YEARS AGO, one of the delegates 

to the Laymen’s League convention at 
Narragansett Pier, R.I., who saw the plans 
exhibited there for the Unitarian Church 
plant in Washington, D.C., the dream of a 
courageous and farseeing congregation, 
made a wish. He said, “I’d like to see a 
National Laymen’s League convention held 
in that church.” The dream came true, 
and the wish was fulfilled. All Souls 
Church, the Hale Parish House, and Pierce 
Hall stand, a religious estate of consum- 
mate beauty and usefulness; and there 
the sixth annual convention was held Fri- 
day, Saturday, and Sunday, September 
17-19. 

The faultless Georgian. lines of the All 
Souls building, the chaste artistry of red 
tile and white stone, the perfection of 
spire, auditorium, hall, colonnade and 

- court, were a never-ending topic among 
_ the 170 delegates and visitors. ‘This noble 
temple of American Unitarianism, ad- 
equately equipped, decorated, and fur- 
nished, enriched with valuable memorials 


and dowered with gifts from the denomina-. 


tion at large, is a monument to a great 
people! Churchmen from Maine and Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, and Louisiana, Utah 
and Tennessee, and from New England,— 
from eighty-five League chapters, mar- 
veled, and felt for adjectives. 

J. E. Jones, chairman of the board of 
trustees of All Souls, welcomed the men 
in the name of the church. “Its facilities,” 
he said, “haye been placed at your dis- 
posal, and we hope that you will use them 
to develop the opportunities presented by 
this convention to spread the message 
among the people of the nation that Uni- 
tarianism is a satisfying faith, and that 
we are liberal enough with it to want the 
universe to share in a religion that stands 
for wholly harmonious relations between 
religion, ‘science, and common sense.” 

The delegates approved these sentiments 
by their applause and later by their formal 
resolution thanking trustees, minister, Al- 
liance, and League chapter for “the great 
good care of all of us in their complete 
and beautiful cathedral church.” The men 
remembered particularly the efficient, hos- 
pitable labors of Laurence C. Staples, 
executive secretary of the church, and 
John L. Hyde, president of the chapter. 

Never before have the elements of a con- 
vention formed such a harmonious whole. 
Even the sight-seeing trips, arranged by 
the Washington chapter and _ directed 
chiefly to shrines of American freedom, 
belonged to the mood and purpose of the 
meetings. All the speakers were Unita- 
rians, all were members of the Laymen’s 
League. Of them, President Percy W. 
Gardner said at the Saturday night 
session : : 

“We have heard a wide range of sub- 
jects relating to church and church ad- 
ministration. Those subjects have been 
discussed by men who are eminent as 
scientists, teachers, authors, lawyers, and 
outstanding business men. Almost every 
man who has spoken before this conven- 
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tion is in demand by people outside as a 
public speaker. Almost every man who 
has spoken to you is widely known in his 
profession. Almost every man who has 
spoken to you is one whose story is found 
in detail in the current issue of ‘Who’s 
Who in America.’ I think that we can 
say in all modesty that it would be diffi- 
cult for any other religious body, particu- 
larly one no larger than our League, to 
present men whose experience, standing, 
and reputation in their lines of industry 
are as high, who have shown a zeal equal 
to that of these men, and who are devoting 
the time and interest to church matters 
that these men are devoting; in other 
words, sO many men of such prestige be- 
longing to an organization no larger than 
ours.” 

One who has attended successive con- 
ventions of the League cannot help but note 
how this laymen’s movement is refashion- 
ing and bettering its technique, recasting 
its objectives, clarifying its aspirations, 
cultivating, perhaps, a smaller field but 
more intensively and with greater harvest. 
One felt the truth in what Robert Louis 
Stevenson said: “An aspiration is a joy 
forever, a possession as solid as a landed 


estate, a fortune which we can never ex- 


haust and which gives us year by year 
a revenue of pleasurable activity. To have 
many of these is to be spiritually rich.” 

The Washington meetings came at a 
time of readjustment. This fact was re- 
flected by a heightened interest in the 
League’s future program and by a determi- 
nation to add to spiritual riches the 
financial means to carry on the church’s 
business. Capt. Hilton H. Railey, director 
of the Unitarian Foundation, and Dr. 
Louis ©. Cornish, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, led off the discussion of ways 
and means. George G. Dayis, executive 
secretary of the Association, conducted a 
group conference on church finances and 
the Foundation. It barely escaped being 
locked inside the church at 1 a.m. The 
interest and enthusiasm were unflagging, 
unmistakable. The convention emerged 
with this laconic resolution: 

“Resolved, That each chapter in the 
League be strongly urged to co-operate in 
the fullest measure in bringing to a quick 
and successful conclusion the drive for 
funds for the Unitarian Foundation.” 

At Washington, as at Lenox a year 
ago, the climactic session was devoted to 
religious and academic freedom. On Sat- 
urday night, Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers 
of the First Parish Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., went all the way in his advocacy 
of freedom of speech and of education. 
His was sound sense, sound philosophy, 
leavened with wit. His address and other 
contributions to the convention will be 
published in future issues of THe Register. 

The struggle for free speech, for free 
thought said Dr. Crothers, is not simply 
for the individual, for the right to make 
himself heard, to hear himself talk. He 
continued: “We are dealing with some- 


thing which is much more fundamental 
than that. We are seeking the only way 
by which a great, free country, made of 
many elements, can possibly survive. .. 

“We are not the upholders of an estab- 
lished order, neither are we the destroyers 
of an established order, because our phil- 
osophy teaches us that there is no such 
thing as an established order. 

“As great multitudes of men live to- 
gether, there is perpetual change, change 
of thought, change of feeling, and it goes 
on imperceptibly and beneficently, if we 
allow it to go on as it ought to go on— 
in good will.... 

‘We in our generation must do our part, 
and we. cannot do it without perfect free- 
dom. Itis the method by which the results 
we wish may be attained. The paltry ques- 
tions as to what should be taught, this or 
that, in the schools,—all these things pale 
before the real question: When you would 
educate your children, do you wish them 
to be taught by people who know, or do 
you wish the people who know to be slaves 
of those who do not know?” 5 

Rey. Frank W. Pratt, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Richmond, Va., 
scheduled to speak on the state of religious” 
and academic freedom in the South, 
pointed out that Fundamentalism and its 
antagonism to evolution was not especially 
a Southern questions It is a. movement 
covering the whole country, although 
more acute in the Southland. The whole 
conflict, he declared, centers in the infalli- 
bility of the Bible. It is a waste of time 
to argue with a Fundamentalist in favor 
of evolution until you bring him to a rea- 
sonable conception of the Bible. 

He recommended that the League start 
a nation-wide study of the Bible through 
Bible institutes, Bible pamphlets, Bible 
correspondence schools, and other media, 
so that as never before those people who 
have not come into contact with the 
modern idea of the Bible may be brought 
to that contact. Likewise, the conflict 
within Protestantism centers in the in- 
fallible Scriptures. He said: 

“This is the struggle, and the sooner we 
understand that it is the essential struggle 
which must be fought out and won before 
Christianity can go forward, the better 
we shall learn to do our parts.” 

Charles H. Strong, formerly president of 
the League and now one of the honorary 
vice-presidents, told the story of his ap- 
pearance before the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee last May when, at the request 
of the League Council, he argued in the 
defense of John T. Scopes, convicted evolu- 
tion teacher,—the first instance of a 
church organization going to the aid of a 
public school-teacher accused of teaching 
ideas contrary to the Bible. Readers of 
Tre REGISTER are acquainted with Mr. 
Strong’s brief filed with that court; and 
his account of the arguments of the op- 
position, the antagonistic atmosphere in 
the courtroom as he continued his ps, 
and his citation of decisions to prove 
Unitarians were Christians, will ap) J 
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a forthcoming issue. A happy and impur- 
tant result of the event was an increased 
interest in Unitarianism throughout the 
State, he said. 

Three resolutions passed by the conven- 
tion commended Mr. Strong’s service and 
urged continuance of similar work, recom- 
mended the printing of his story in pam- 
phlet form for use by the Foundation, and 
suggested evolution lectures throughout 
the country on a self-supporting basis, to 
be followed when advisable by preaching 
missions. These all bear on the League’s 
intention of conducting a comprehensive 
education campaign for religious and 
academic freedom, when sufficient funds 
are available. 

President Gardner’s address at. the Fri- 
day night session was published in THE 
REGISTER last week. What he said about 
an understanding partnership between 
ministers and laymen was a natural intro- 
duction to the addresses next morning by 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, president of the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union, and Dr. Cur- 
tis W. Reese, secretary of the Western 
Conference. They talked on specific ways 
in which ministers and the League can 
help each other. 

Dr. Griffin declared: “One of the 
greatest services rendered the church by 
the League is the men which it has won 
to the church and to positions of respon- 
sibility and trust and leadership.” He 
pleaded for a greater understanding of the 


movement of which ministers and laymen . 


‘are trustees and responsible leaders. He 
coneluded: “I don’t know how laymen can 
help ministers any better or how we can 
help you any better, or how together we 
can serve any better than by understand- 
ing the nature of the thing we are trying 
to do and the very great opportunity 
which is before us at this time.” 

Dr. Reese called upon the men to co- 
operate with the ministers in keeping 
inviolate the basic traditions of the Uni- 
tarian Church: (1) spiritual’ liberty, (2) 
social progress, and (3) the sacredness of 
the individual opinions of all persons; 
and—what is infinitely more important— 
to make contributions to these traditions. 
For instance, believe in evolution, but add 
to it intelligent control of evolutionary 
processes ; respect the opinions of others, 
but ‘prove all things.” 

The opening session heard from Prof. 
Charles A. Mann of the University of 
Minnesota how the First Unitarian Church 
in Minneapolis increased its church at- 
tendance 123 per cent. during the past 
year. Robert Robertson of Beverly, Mass., 
told the reasons for an increase in the 
First Parish of Beverly of ninety-two per 
cent., and President Gardner referred to a 
similar good record of the church in Okla- 
homa City. Carl B. Wetherell told how 
the stronger chapters can aid the weaker 
ones. Dr. Horace Westwood, League mis- 
sion preacher, speaking on “What Preach- 
ing Missions Can Do,” pleaded for a great 
evangelistie campaign for liberal religion. 
Churchmanship in the parish was dis- 
cussed by George A. Ricker of Washing- 
ton; churchmanship in the denomination 
was the theme of Robert Lynn Cox of 
Montclair, N.J. At other sessions, H. W. 
Jordan of Syracuse, N.Y., William Blaser 
of Davenport, Iowa, J. Clarence Hill of 
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Athol, Mass., and Fremont M. Turgeon of 
Brookfield, Mass., described successful 
chapter programs. Charles §S. Bolster, 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, spoke at the Sunday morning ses- 
sion on how the League and the young 
people can help each other. ~ Successful 
group conferences on missions and other 
matters of League and church completed 
the program. . 

With the business of the convention 
over, and the new year of the League so 
auspiciously begun, the delegates marched 
in a body on Sunday morning to All 
Souls Church. They heeded the call to 
worship from the old Revere bell. Dr. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce; minister of the 
church, and Dr. Griffin conducted the sery- 
ice, and Dr. Pierce preached on ‘What 
Men Desire.’ His text was Exodus x. 11, 
“Go ye that are men, and serve the Lord; 
for that is what ye desire.” 


(6) 


“In the providence of God,” said Dr. 
Pierce, “we are made for love, for truth, 
for freedom, for brotherhood. These make ~ 
men. We are most fully and most truly 
ourselves when: we recognize our in- 
herently spiritual. nature and make ade- 
quate and natural provision for it... . 
If you want a thrill, if you crave some- _ 
thing new, just try giving expression to 
your own noblest powers. Here lies not 
a new continent merely, but a new world.” 

The Washington chapter of the League 
presented each delegate with a copy of 
“A Century of Unitarianism in the Na- 
tional Capital,’ written by Mrs. Jennie W. 
Scudder, honorary member of the chapter, 
the only woman holding membership in 
the Laymen’s League. The Alliance 
Branch entertained the ladies of the con- 
vention Friday night, and prepared a 
down-town exhibit of Unitarian history 
and material. 
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Religion Grows Broader, Deeper 


Signs in new books, and a lectureship 


WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN 


From an address at the Institute of Politics 
in the open conference on public opinion 


HE CHURCH cannot have influence 

on public opinion unless its thought 
and life is in some sort of rough accord 
with the thought and institutions of the 
time. Becatse it has not made that 
initial adjustment, its power over human 
life has rapidly decreased in the past 
fifty years. 

Where does the church find itself? 

In the larger centers, the pulpit is in- 
creasingly boisterous. Along with high- 
power advertising goes the extreme, 
sweeping, uncritical statement which is 
amusing rather than convincing. This 
demonstration cannot hold the attention 
of the public, and is sure to lose its in- 
fluence. 

There is manifest in American life a 
tenacious and an increasing interest in 
religion. 

The church has never met such im- 
perious and far-reaching competition—in 
business intensity, recreation, pleasure 
devices, and general speed; yet the 
churches go on. 

Religion is still a major concern with 
the people. Of the books published in 
the United States in 1924, if you omit 
fiction (under which classification all sub- 
jects are treated), religion leads all the 


rest. Here is the list: 
Medicine 315 
Business 336 
General Literature 431 
Sociology 321 
Science 645 
Poetry and Drama 71 
Religion 809 - 


The American people are reaching out 
for a unity of purpose and understanding 
in the interpretation of life. - There -are 
few movements for division which actually 
take hold on the public mind, and denom- 
inational bitterness is fading away. Con- 
structive thought is around the corner. 

Movements of serious moment are in 
the field. The Bross Foundation, estab- 


lished in 1879 by William Bross, former 
lieutenant-governor of Illinois, one pur- 
pose of which is to stimulate the best 
books (I quote from the instrument of 
agreement with the trustees) “on the con- 
nection, relation, and mutual bearing of 
any practical science, the history of our 
race, or the facts in any department of 
knowledge, with and upon the Christian 
religion,” is a case in point. Under this 
foundation such men as J. Arthur Thomp- 
son, Josiah Royce, and Mark Hopkins, 
former president of Williams College, have 
contributed books. The Bross Prize Book 
published in 1925, called “The Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity,” is by Douglas Clyde 
Macintosh, professor of theology at Yale. 
This is a new note in a serious work of 
Christian apologetics. The essence of 
Christianity he defines as ‘Moral Opti- 
mism.” In a critical age like our own, 
religion cannot be based on incidents of 
uncertain historical credibility; and so, 
he says, we should have a religion which - 
“would still be valid if it should turn out 
that Jesus was essentially different from 
what has been commonly believed or even. 
that he was not truly historical at all.” 
In his discussion of “Providence,” he 
turns from miracle, as a conception suited 
to the childhood of the race, to the proof 
of Providential control of the universe, 
basing that proof on the orderly procedure 
of things and the laws of nature and of 


life. I offer these examples of Dr. Mac- 


intosh’s argument as illustrations of his 
serious concern to bring religion into ae: 
cord with the accepted thought structure 
of our time. The entire argument of this — 
volume is one of undogmatie persuasive 
appeal to the reason -and conscience of a 
man, as helpful to a Jew or a Moham- 
medan as it is to a Christian. } 
Is it not true that the world waits for 
the mind and spirit of man to overtake 
and supply man’s deepest and sorest need? 
(Continued on page 896) 
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HAVE never known such a summer,” 
‘said Rey. George L. Parker at the 
opening service of the Unitarian Church 


in Newton Center, Mass., “except perhaps 
that fatal summer that preceded the war, . 


when the newspapers, holding the mirror 
up to life as no other institution does, re- 
ported so many events, so many tragedies, 
comedies, so many happenings that seemed 


_ to picture our entire polst of view toward 


life.” 

Mr. Parker reviewed four of these events 
in the light of religion. He said in part: 

I. Two recent deaths have’ occurred 
that have much moved the public press and 
the public mind. The contrast between 
the ages and careers of the aged Charles 
W. Hliot and the youthful moving-picture 


actor, Valentino, furnished food for count-— 


less editorials. ... 
Here was one life that had gravely and 


seriously given itself to the permanent ad- 


vance of mankind; that had placed truth 


above all things, and freedom in the truth 


as the greatest handmaid of progress; that 
eared neither for praise nor blame so long 
as he built solidly for the good of men. 
Crowds displeased rather than pleased 
him, and the voice of his own conscience 
was more to him than the voice of the 
multitude. ... Many who would have 
said that his going left a lonely place 
against the sky had far preceded him to 
the graye. Those who worship in his 
spirit of freedom in this church to-day 
will not fail to tell their children that 
many of the molding influences of the 
future were nourished in Charles W. 
Kliot’s mind; and they will not fail to tell 
them that in that mind the most impor- 
tant thing in the world is not the religion 
of the past, but the religion of the future. 

How different the life of the other man! 
It was the life of a modern minstrel, a 
troubadour of the crowds, a singer whose 
deepest fancy or gesture was immediately 
understood by thousands—thousands of 
earth’s simplest and least lettered folk. 


_ It will not do to underrate this young man. 
It will not do to pass him by in contempt, 
nor to stand too stiffly in our high dignity. 


For this man was but the servant of the 
public, the efficient workman in the newest 
form of theater. It will not do to forget 
that song and drama often outlast lay 
and philosophy. . 

Nor will it do to. condemn entirely the 
“movie” of which Valentino was the prime 
actor. Whatever we may say, the “movie” 


- is here and we must reckon with it; if we 


do not, it will surely. reckon with us, and 
with our children. . . . It behooves every 
citizen to say, and to spay with public 
morals” ‘and the. “church” béhind him, that 
this most wonderful ‘invention of the” age 
strat not go on and be a destroyer of the 
highest thitigs’in -thé life of our children, | 

The appeal of the death of Valentino is 
not to be wholly condemned. Like... 
Dickens and O. Henry, this man made the 


-Iguorant shop girl and the tired workman 


1 that they had a part in life.... [But] 
\ » moral development of the young man, 


set of ideals. 


au have never Miowh sath a summer” 


rare T he world and its people, so much with us, are interpreted by a spiritual leader 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


his weakness of fiber, his flippant display 
of disregard for women, and their cruel 
mistreatment of him,—all of this marks 
the danger line. It is this that warns us 
that unless the high idealisms of Charles 
W. Eliot are made human and warm and 
kindly, we may be robbed by this other 
It is this that warns us that 
a heavy obligation rests on all of us to 
see that the high realms are made in- 
habitable by the simplest souls, and that 
our correct righteousness must be bathed 
in the sunlight of Jesus, if we are to bring 
the lonely and the bored and the flippant 
into the kingdom of God... . 

The final lesson, it seems to me, is this: 
that our superficial measurements are all 
wrong, and that the sordid crowds who 
disgusted us at the actor’s death are no 
criterion of the real truth. 

What does abide with usis that laughter 
left to itself, and pleasure sought for vul- 
garity, is an enemy that we must meet 


“and conquer; but that, though the lofty 


mountain of a life like Dr. Bliot’s remains 
to mark out the highways of life, the 
flowers and smiling grasses at the moun- 
tain’s foot make the pathway lovely. Such 
flowers and grasses may be poisonous; if 
so, it is for us to clear them from the path. 

II. Along the dreary length of the sum- 


mer, the British coal strike has dragged 


its way, and now at the coming of winter 
seems still remote from settlement. 

What has this to do with religion? I 
think it has a great deal to do with reli- 
gion; and as a member of the church, and 
as a minister, I rejoice in the fact that a 
committee of bishops and of liberal Prot- 
estant clergymen united together to give 
the Government and the miners the sanest 
advice that has yet been given them. 
Political or nonpolitical, the church had 
the right to speak in the name of human- 
ity, and it did so speak; its voice has not 
been obeyed, but it was the one body in 
Hngland that made the two parties sit up 
and listen. 

Still more, it has to do with religion in 
the sense that humanity cannot continue 
to pray to one God and Father in their 
churches, and then come out and work in- 
justice, no matter whether that injustice 
is wrought by labor or by capital. It has 
to do with the fact that it is high time 
that humanity learned to live together, 
and that such exhibitions as we have had 
in the coal strike in Hngland, in the mill 
strike in Passaic, N.J., and in the recent 
fight in Manville, R.I., prove that we 
simply do not have a Christian society ; 
prove that the principles of Jesus have not 
yet become a way of life together; prove 
that the old cloistered idea of religion that 
mude it the prime thing to save the’ in- 
dividiial ‘soul has comptetely broken down, 
that crééds aré_not credentials. to human 
happiness, that selfish Salvation is not the 
avenue to the kingdom of God nor to the 
doing of His will here as it is done in 
heaven; prove that such cloistered reli- 
gion in and by itself must simply cease 
to encumber the earth any longer. 
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T lay down no rules, nor do I express 
any wisdom about the church in polities 
or in industrial relations. I simply say 
that humanity can no longer breathe the 
air of love on Sunday and in church, and 
the air of hate and misery on week days; 
and if the church cannot enter these dis- 
putes, she nevertheless will totally fail 
unless she sends individual men and 
women out to settle them, and unless she 
creates an atmosphere of actual living in 
which such warfare will be impossible. ... 

Ill. Down in Texas a full-fledged 
Christian minister shot and killed, seem- 
ingly in cold blood, a defenseless and un- 
armed half-drunken man who had come to 
offer protest against some of the minister’s 
doings and sayings. I hold no brief to 
defend the poor drunken man, but the 
action of the minister both before and 
after the murder deserves all the fires of 
condemnation that we can pour upon it. 
This man was no ignorant, cheap, illiterate 
parson. . .. He was the leader of a large 
branch of his church, and his name ap- 


‘pears on the list of important committees 


in his denomination along with that of 
Dr. Macartney of Philadelphia and with 
that of some of our Boston ministers. He 
was the mouthpiece of a large majority 
of the Fundamentalists. His brazen ef- 
frontery of attitude, his appeal for funds 
to conduct his self-defense at the trial 
soon to oceur, his claim of religious sup- 
port, his assertions that no harm can come 
to him because he is the chosen vessel of 
God,—all of this makes so nauseating a 
picture that one almost apologizes for 
mentioning it; but all this story has been 
read by millions of people, young and old, 
and it will not do to pass it by and say 
we have nothing to do with it. If America 
can produce this sort of thing, and then 
forget it in twenty-four hours, we have 
need to examine ourselves closely as a 
nation; if our educational and religious 
system is producing patience with this sort 
of thing, we have need to wonder what the 
end is going to be. 

That such a murder is in keeping with 
the old idea of God held by the Funda- 
mentalists has been pointed out by many 
editors, and I think they are justified. To 
slay one’s enemies is the cry of the God of 
Israel in many pages of the Old Testa- 
ment, the book which this murderer de- 
clares to be an infallible guide to life... . 

And this teaching is called Christianity 
along with the gospel that you and I pro- 
fess. That is the tragedy of it! Here 
again the lesson for us.is plain. Until we © 
make religion enter into the very thoughts 
and intents of the heart, it makes very 
little difference whether we call ourselves 
Liberals or Orthodox, Christians or canni- 
bals, civilized or heathen. And any system 
that rears ‘large churches and perinits the 
loss of self-control through hatred or fear, 
and then boasts of it, is doomed for the 
eternal condemnation of God. , 

The further lesson for us is that the 
gospel that you and I profess must be more 
actively spread among the people. If it 
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cannot use the propagandist and mission- 
ary methods that have become distasteful, 
then by the power of influence, by the very 
ereation of an atmosphere of thought and 
life, it must permeate the thinking of the 
nation. We have been too long idle about 
Unitarian missionary work; and the result 
is that the enthusiasm of other bodies 
renders useless the wisdom of our own. 
Let us make up our minds that, in such 
form as may be agreeable to us, the mis- 
sionary effort of our body is absolutely 
essential if religion is to weather the 
present storm. The world is eager for a 
gospel of intelligence, a gospel of strength 
whose power is of the spirit of love, a gos- 
pel that faces the actual facts of life down 
to their deepest roots and finds those facts 
the source of truth. It is waiting for the 
true scientific or factual approach to reli- 
gion just as much as it waited for the in- 
ventions of steam and electricity to meet 
the needs of modern commerce. 

If the Unitarian body fails here, in this 
hour, it will be one of the greatest failures 
of man’s religious history... . 

IV. This summer the Catholic Church 
summoned its hosts from all over the 
world to meet in Chicago, and there in that 
pivotal city of the United States held the 
Eucharistic Congress.... — 

How can our form of religion, calm, 
dignified, reserved, belonging to the in- 
visible spheres of thought and often of 
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Pith and point of 


EN OF DIFFERING PHASES of 

theological opinion, but of united pur- 
pose, gathered a hundred strong at old 
Deerfield in Massachusetts, from September 
18 to 16, to discuss in common fellowship 
the free religion of Unitarianism. 

Paraphrasing the old Bible passage, one 
fof the speakers present said, “Behold, how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in diversity.” The -im- 
plication of this saying is not schism, but 
a reflection of that liberty of thought and 
freedom of expression which is the glory 
of the liberal faith. 

Two years ago, the Institute met at 
Deerfield under the wing of the Laymen’s 
League, but this year the meeting was all 
their own. 

Deerfield furnishes the perfect environ- 

ment for a ministers’ institute. The 
ancient village with its famous academy 
and old colonial houses nestles in the 
beautiful valley which the Indians called 
Pocumtuck. Here, surrounded by green 
hills and broad meadows, in the oldest 
town in Franklin County, for three days 
the assembly enjoyed the hospitality of 
the people of Deerfield. © 

The community is steeped in tradition. 
The old church where the sessions were 

‘held stands on the site of the north 
palisade that defended the little frontier 
settlement which De Rouville sacked and 
burnt in 1708. Both the society and build- 
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repressed emotion, appeal in this day of 
devotion to crowds, symbols, and pageants? 

That question I cannot answer now. I 
suggest it to you to think about. I suggest 
it to you both in its religious and political 
aspects. It must be considered without 
prejudice or anger, and in the spirit of 
liberty for all forms of faith that our 
country allows. 

The most practical suggestion I have to 
make is in two parts. First, pageants and 
spectacles attract man’s attention, amuse 
and interest him, but it is the pressure of 
the invisible things of mind and heart that 
finally and fully mold and control -him. 
Second, the one thing lacking in most lib- 
eral and free forms of religion to-day is 
the spirit of loyalty. If one-half the 
loyalty shown by the pageant and ritual- 
loving churches should be displayed by the 
free churches of the spirit, the battle 
against error and sloth would be more 
even. But when liberalism is interpreted 


to mean that one is free to neglect all de- - 


mands of organized life in the church ex- 
cept as they suit one’s convenience, then 
the loyalty of the other kind of churches 
is bound to win the day; and the danger 
of that victory may threaten the very soul 
of man itself. It has already held back 
the course of human progress. to an im- 
measurable degree. ... 

What I have chiefly wanted to do is to 
indicate the need of reading the signs of 
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the times from the religious point of view. — 


These things are not merely news. They 
are life currents; they are glacial drifts 
that will influence the destiny of millions 
of human beings, now living and yet to 
be born. : 

These events and their consideration, 
and many like them that I have not 
time to mention, belong within the purvey 
of such a church as this. They belong 
here because this is a church of human 
and social significance; because this is a 
church that professes to look toward the 
future; because this is a church that be- 
lieves that religion did not cease with 
Moses nor even with Jesus, but flows on 
and on, the one supreme human interest, 
the one .compelling reality in man’s life; 
because this is a church that believes that 
the entire world of human society is a 
unit, that the soul is a unit and has no 
pigeonhole compartments, that God is a 
unit, One Person whose actions and 
supremacy are those. of a Father—just 
such a Father as Jesus believed in and 
displayed. ... 

In other words, because this is a Uni- 
tarian Church, these things belong in its 
thought. ... They belong to the con- 
science and mind of free men and women, 
who yalue the spiritual essence of life and 
who would make truth the basis of living, 
let the temporary risks be what they may. 


Insane at Old Deerfield 


a most satisfying spiritual and intellectual fellowship 


GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


ing have a romantic history. The society 
is the old First Church of the town, dat- 
ing back to the days when, in 1686, Rey. 
John Williams came to Deerfield as its 
first pastor on a salary of sixty pounds a 
year, payable in wheat at three shillings 
and threepence a bushel, peas at two 
shillings and sixpence, Indian corn at two 
shillings a bushel, and salted pork at two- 
pence halfpenny a pound. 

The Unitarian Church is an imposing 
brick structure built in 1824 after a Sir 
Christopher Wren design. The interior 
has retained much of the fine architecture 
of the period. A spacious gallery encircles 
three sides of the auditorium. ‘The fine 
mahogany pulpit towers high above the 
old-fashioned white square pews, and the 
church Communion service is one of the 
most unique and valuable in the country. 

A word should be said in regard to the 
hosts. Rey. Charles P. Wellman, Mrs. Well- 
man, and their children, Charles and Ruth, 
did everything possible to entertain and 
make welcome the guests, and the visitors 
went away with a pleasant memory of the 
geniality and hospitality of the local pastor. 

The personnel of the Institute was in- 
teresting. The veteran members of the 
former Institutes were impressed by the 
fact that many of the old-time leaders 
were absent. The members were largely 
of the young and vigorous type of men. 
Some of them interpreted this fact as in- 


dicating that the transition time has ar- 
rived when the old order is changing and 
a new leadership is appearing to claim 
its own. 

The committee in charge prepared a 
strong program. At the opening session 
on Monday evening, Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., struck what 
may be edlled an inspirational note. “We 
are,” he said, “a free people, but we do 
not all speak the same language.” He 
stressed the idea of service, calling the 
attention of his hearers to the fact that 
in a few days we shall see the Roman 
Catholic world observing the seven-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of St. 
Francis of Assisi. He suggested that we 
join with them in this observance, since 
Francis belonged to humanity rather than 
to any particular church, and since the 
keynote of his ministry was service. 

The Institute program dealt with the 
intellectual and philosophical side of reli- 
gion, its manner of worship, the necessity 
of freedom, intellectual and spiritual, and 
the promise of the future of Unitarianism. - 
' The high points in the program were not 
conspicuous above the general excellence.” 
Many of the ministers went to the Insti- 
tute with the expectation that ere 
startling might happen in the conflict of 
ideas between the theistic and humanistic 
schools. To use the words of Victor lugo, 
“Like two overcharged electric clouds, 
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they approach too near each other. They 
are eager to mingle their lightnings.” The 
storm did not break however ; instead, the 
delegates departed under smiling heavens 
and a clear sky. 

On Tuesday morning the president of 
the Institute, Dr. Frederick Gill of Arling- 
ton, Mass., gave a timely and excellent 
address on the “Intellectual Life of the 
Minister,” pointing to the fact that the 
intellectual life of to-day is marked by 
chaos, turmoil, and confusion. But there 
are two kinds of chaos, one concerned 
with tearing down, the other with the 
process of reconstruction. He reminded 
his brethren that there are some people 
who are in yery much of a hurry to get 
things done, but that some things require 
time in the doing. He said that they may 
well follow the advice of a certain college 
president who went into the chapel of a 
woman’s college in time of general hy- 
steria over a great tragedy and opened 
the morning service with the admonition, 
“Keep your heads!” 

Perhaps the peak of the program was 
reached when Dr. Richard W. Boynton of 


_ Buffalo, N.Y., spoke on the subject, “Is 
- Behaviorism in Psychology a Menace to 


_ upon what you mean by religion.” 


Religion?’ In logic, scholarship, and mas- 
terly presentation of his theme, Dr. Boyn- 
ton showed himself an example of the 
type of man who knows his subject and 
is willing to give his best to his fellow 
laborers of the liberal ministry. 

He opened his remarks with the chal- 
lenging question, “Can anything at any 
time under any circumstances be a menace 
to religion?’ He answered, “It depends 


ferred to the fact that again and again 
in the history of Christianity the leaders 
have thought it menaced by such ideas 
as Gnosticism, the Copernican theory of 
astronomy, Darwinian evolution; but re- 
ligion survives. He defined Fundamental- 
ism as the acccepted orthodoxy of the 
previous generation. His conclusion was 
that religion cannot be menaced by any 
possible change unless the deep founda- 
tions of the heart be dried up. 

In presenting his paper, “The Historical 
Approach to Christianity,” Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings of Salem, Mass., said that in the 
mind of a distinguished scholar the study 
of Christianity had been approached from 
a@ wrong angle in the past, that it has 
been concerned with metaphysics, whereas 
the problem is historical. Dr. Billings did 
not agree with him. History is not an 
objective. The student’s solution of any 
historical problem is determined not only 
by the facts he discovers, but by the pre- 
suppositions he brings to their interpreta- 
tion. History is not independent, and can- 
not be independent, of the historian and 
his general view of life and the world. 

There are three theories of the origin 
of Christianity. One group of people be- 
lieve that Christianity is a static thing. 
It is the philosophy and ethics of the New 
Testament, supplemented, where need 
arises, by the church, together with the 
experience of communion with God and 
his Son Jesus Christ, which can be found 
in the divinely instituted sacraments. A 
second group also believes it to be a static 
thing: the philosophy and ethics of Jesus, 
‘as these are set forth in the New Testa- 
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‘ment, interpreted by the best light that 


the individual can get. A third group be- 
lieves that Christianity is not static, but 
dynamic. The philosophy and ethics of 
the New Testament they frankly regard as 
superseded. Christianity cannot be con- 
fined within a creed nor yet within a 
given line of conduct. The New Testament 
writers called it for the most part love, 


_love to God and love to man. 


The speaker dwelt on this third view- 
point as approached in the light of New 
Testament history. He contended that the 
New Testament is not Jewish, as has 
been often taught, nor a single document, 
but a collection of documents that were 
with few exceptions created as they now 
stand on Gentile soil and in response to 
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Gentile needs. Christianity is a religion 
developed on Gentile soil, accounting for 
and perpetuating the experience of Jesus’ 
disciples after his death. It is a religion 
of redemption, one of many such current 
in the Greco-Roman world. The reason of 
its victory over all its competitors is one 
of the problems which historians must 
face. 

Prof. Roland B. Dixon of Harvard Uni- 
versity gave an address on “Anthropology 
and Religion,’ substituting for Prof. Al- 
fred M. Tozzer, who was unable to be 
present. Dr. Dixon approached his sub- 
ject by the scientific method of presenting 
data, allowing his hearers to draw their 
own conclusions. 

Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Rey. Henry 
Wilder Foote, and Rey. Harvey Loy each 
presented different phases of the matter of 
services and public worship. The general 
conclusions of this session may be summed 
up in the statement that our present 
methods of service are inadequate for 
meeting the requirements of to-day. The 
old rituals and orders used by other 
churches are not of a nature which can 
be easily adapted to the needs of Liberal 
churches. It is possible to have a service 
which is suited to our peculiar needs, and 
we should take the matter in hand at once. 
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In preparing a new service, there should 
be nothing ‘in it fixed or rigid; all shades 
of Unitarian opinion should find satisfac- 
tory hymns and readings in it without 
violating the integrity of the conscience. 
In the preparation of new material for use 
in worship, the services of experts should 
be enlisted. ' 

The address of Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten 
of New York City was awaited with con- 
siderable interest. Dr. Slaten did not 
enter the field of controversy; but speak- 
ing on “Unitarian Liberty,’ he made a 
dispassionate plea for mutual forbearance 
and respect. He summed up his argu- 
ment in this statement: ‘As Unitarians, 
we affirm for ourselves the right to hold 
and to express such views as seem to us 
true. having at the same time a due re- 
gard for the feelings and findings of others. 
It is furthermore expressly understood 
that the holding and expressing of such 
views shall not jeopardize our standing 
as Unitarians. This is Unitarian liberty.” 
He gave as an illustration of Unitarian 
liberty the motto posted on the bulletin 
board of a Unitarian church in California: 
“In this church we do not tolerate here- 
ties; we welcome them.” His conclusion 
was that the solution of our problem lies 
not in less liberty, but in more liberty. 

Prof. Charles H. Lyttle approached his 
subject from the general bearing on the 
religious life of the world rather than from 
the intra-denominational aspect. He spoke 
on “Religious Freedom as the Distinc- 
tive Contribution of Unitarianism to 
Modern Life.” He stated that all through 
the history of Unitarian thought from 
the days of Socinus down to the present 
moment, Unitarianism in its different 
stages of development has always meant 
more toleration and wider freedom. In 
Poland and Transylvania, and wherever 
Unitarian influence has been felt, it has 
always meant larger liberty for others. 

The business session of the closing 
morning was largely based upon the re- 
port of the Commission on Suryey, which 
was presented by Percy W. Gardner, 
President of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and chairman of the Commission. 

The 1926 Institute showed the solidarity 
of the ministerial body in the face of 
diversity of opinions. Verily, there is a 
diversity of gifts as well as of views. All 
enjoyed the splendid fellowship. As the 
men gathered around the open fire in the 
big living-room of the dormitory which 
sheltered the greater part of those present, 
and talked of the themes presented, they 
all realized there had not only been an 
intellectual quickening but that the bonds 
of a rare comradeship had been strength- 
ened by personal contact and friendly 
arguments. Veteran attendants of the In- 
stitute seemed agreed that not for many 
years had its meetings given so much 
genuine satisfaction. 

The Deerfield Academy authorities in 
whose buildings the delegates were housed 
and had their meals extended every 
courtesy. President Gill exercised a rare 
genius in keeping meetings and speakers 
on schedule time. Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
the secretary, handled the details effi- 
ciently. A pleasing feature was the fact 
that the programs were not overloaded. 

During the pleasant afternoons, the men 
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and women scattered over the country, 
enjoying the rare beauty of the Mohawk 
Trail, visiting the colleges at Northampton 
and Amherst, and the Moody Schools at 
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Northfield, while others tramped and 
climbed the near-by mountains. 

They came with anticipations; they de- 
parted with satisfaction. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Against Conscription 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Word has come within a few days that 
persons of prominence in public life, rep- 
resenting fourteen of the most important 
countries in the world, have signed a mani- 
festo urging the League of Nations to pro- 
pose the abolition of military conscription 
to the nations that belong to it. 

Signers of this anti-conscription mani- 
festo include more than seventy persons, 
and every name is notable. Among them 
are Bertrand Russell, H. G. Wells, Georges 
Duhamel, George Lansbury, M.P., Albert 
BWinstein, Romain Rolland, M. K. Gandhi, 
Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., Norman Angell, 
Henri Barbusse, Margaret Bondfield, Ed- 
ward Carpenter, Miguel de Unamuno, 
Count Harry Kessler, Rabindranath 'Ta- 
gore, Annie Besant, Paul Loebe, President 
of the German Reichstag; Hllen Key, also 
Lady Marion Parmoor, England, and Lord 
Parmoor; L. lRagez, Switzerland, and 
Helena M. Swanick, England. Names of 
citizens of the United States do not ap- 
pear, because our country is not a member 
of the League. 

The manifesto was published on August 
29 in the principal countries,- and was 
given to the public of the United States 


through the Women’s Peace Union, 180 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. It 
criticizes conscription as making wars 


more likely because it prepares the minds 
of people for the possibility of war and 
makes them regard war as occasionally 
inevitable. Also it attacks conscription 
sharply on moral and ethical grounds. It 
says in part: “By the universal abolition 
of conscription, war will be made less easy. 
The government of a country which main- 
tains conscription. has little difficulty in de- 
claring war, for it can silence a whole 
population by a mobilization order. When 
governments have to depend for support 
on the voluntary consent of their peoples, 
they must necessarily exercise caution in 
their foreign policies. By the universal 
abolition of conscription, we can take a 
decisive step toward peace and liberty. 
“Conscription involves the degradation 
of human personality and the destruction 
of liberty. Barracks life, military drill, 
blind obedience to commands, however un- 
just and foolish they may be, and de- 
liberate training for slaughter undermine 
respect for the individual, for democracy, 
and for human life. ; 
“It is debasing human dignity to force 
men to give up their lives to inflict death 
against their will or without conviction as 
~to the justice of their action. We there- 
fore call upon all men and women of good 
will to help create in all countries a public 
opinion which will induce governments 
and the League of Nations to take this 
definite step to rid the world of the spirit 
of militarism and to open the way to a 


new era of freedom within the nations and 
fraternity between them.” 

It is expected that many more names of 
influential persons will be added to those 
already signed to this petition. 

L. G. WENTWORTH. 

BROOKLINE, MASs. 


-. Other Channels 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Why was it, that so far as our records 
can determine, no man swam the English 
Channel up to fifty years ago, and no 
woman up to a few days ago? Simply 
because men and women of former times 
were not interested in that kind of thing. 
They were engaged in a different sort of 
athletic endeavor. They labored to plow 
through Sloughs of Despond, to conquer 
Giant Despair, and to break through 
Doubting Castle. They engaged in mortal 
hand-in-hand conflicts with Apollyon, and 
in manful combat struggled to overcome 
all the assaults of Satan, of the world, and 
of their own flesh, lusts, and passions. 
They had neo ambition to see which one had 
the strongest muscles, nor did they care 
to emulate the brute beasts in running, 
jumping, flying, and swimming. 
left that kind of thing to lions, elephants, 
antelopes, fishes, and faleons. They 
rightly considered that as the soul of 
man is the only thing that marks the 
difference between a man and a beast, it 
would be wise and well to cultivate: the 
powers of the soul. 

Athletic mania, beauty culture, beauty 
contest, an exaggerated care for the body 
shown by some of the health and medical 
programs of the day, contests to show 
who has the most skill of hand, or the 
most strength and endurance in various 
vocational and physical exercises,—all 
these present-day phenomena mark the 
modern degradation of man, for they ex- 
alt the body over the spirit. 

Aside from the outdoor play and games, 
and the proper physical exercises, recrea- 
tions and diversions of childhood and 
youth, men and women need little more 
physical exercise than is to be found in 
the ordinary pursuit of their vocations 
and callings. If sedentary workers feel 
that they require a little extra physical 
exercise, let them take it without fuss and 
feathers, and without feeling that they 
have to get ahead or-get the best of some 
one, or beat some one in some contest. 
Let us surpass others in faithfulness, 
honesty, moral courage, and in the other 
virtues, and leave running, jumping, and 
swimming to hares, grasshoppers, and 
fishes. . 

There is another bad side to these 
athletic contests. They weaken the vital 
powers. A friend of my father’s was 
boasting of the athletic prowess of his 
son, a member of a winning boat crew. 
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When the shell crossed the line, this 
young man was in a-fainting condition, 
and blood came from his mouth or nostrils. 
Yet his father boasted of his prowess. 
“John,” said my father, “don’t talk like 
that! The boy won’t live six months!” 
His words were verified. Let not the con- 
sideration of the glory of the achievement 
cause us to overlook the fact that the 
Greek who brought the news of the vic-- 
tory at Marathon, dropped dead at the’ 
end of his long run. 

St. Paul puts the whole matter in a 
nutshell: “For bodily exercise profiteth | 
little; but godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” 
That is to say: Bodily exercise does profit 
a little, but only a little; but piety, use- 
ful labors, a contented mind, and the 
practice of virtue get the best out of this 
life, and the full perfection of the life to 
come. ' 

CHARLES HOoopER. 

ConuR D’ALHNE, IDAHO. © . 


Hardly Condign 

To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The attention of all citizens interested 
in law and order is called to the following 
facts, brought out in a survey made of the 
records of the United States District 
Court, Boston, Mass., by the Moral Wel- 
fare Committee of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Churches. The survey concerns 
the enforcement of the prohibition law 
for the year 1925. ‘The salient features 
are as follows: 


Cases pending January 1, 1925.......... 230 
Cases pending January 1, 1926.......... 170 
Number of cases started................ 604 
Number of convictions......... Freya ae 572 
Number given jail sentences............ 17 
Number given fines of $100 or under.... 376 
Number given fines of over $100........ 183 
Number given probation.............-% 14 
Number of cases! led... s:as sec nee ee 2 


Ainong the 876 fines of $100 or under, 
are many of only $25, and 43 in which the 
fine was $1. These were all cases pre- 
viously disposed of by trial in the State 
Courts and made thus of record in the 
Federal Court only for the purpose of 
providing jurisdiction for the confiscation 
of vehicles used in the ane jee 
of liquor. 

It will be noted that out of 664 cases 
settled, 572 resulted in convictions. On 
the other hand, out of 572 convictions, 
only 17 were given jail sentences. Among 
the 555 fines, the largest was $1,500, and 
only 163 exceeded $100. In view of the 
fact that many of the offenses proved 
against these defendants have undoubtedly 
yielded them large sums of money, it is 
readily apparent that punishment as meted 
out in this Federal Court can hardly be 
considered condign. 

These figures show a gross cniscastinis 
of justice, but do not reveal whether this 
is the fault of the Court, or juries, as- 
sumed to represent the public, or of public — 
sentiment back of Court and jury. The 
safest assumption is that it is the last, 
and that the remedy. lies in dwakening 
such intelligent sentiment. To ee 
this end, this survey is made public. 

' i ‘TALLMADGE. 
> june cl 7 
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News of the Summer 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, took up 
the duties of his office early in July. He 


is now engaged in making his fall appoint- 


ments, arranging for. week-end institutes 
of Religious Education, supervising the 
publication of a new manual in the Beacon 


Course, and planning journeys and visits 


to the churches where his help is desired 
or needed. 

George G. Davis assumed his office of 
executive secretary on August 1. He has 
undertaken the daily inspection of the 
progress of the new building and the nec- 


essary conferences with architects and con-— 
tractors. 


He is getting acquainted with 
the details of the treasurer’s department, 
and making appointments to meet trustees 
and committees with a view to helping 
them in matters of local financial adminis- 
tration. He is assisting the president and 
the treasurer in many of the ‘details of 
their offices. 

A cireular letter announcing the ap- 
pointment of these two new officers and 
putting their services at the disposal of 
the churches was issued on August 10 and 
mailed to settled ministers, parish presi- 
dents, clerks, and church-school super- 
intendents. 

The exterior of the new Headquarters 
Building nears completion. 
Committee has been in conference with the 
architects in regard to the interior decora- 
tions and arrangements. The general 
scheme is to reproduce a mansion house of 
the period of 1825. The public rooms will 
be in white and mahogany, and the smaller 
business offices in some other appropriate 
finish. One additional office has been as- 
signed to The Alliance, in order that the 
secretary and the treasurer of The Alli- 
ance may have separate rooms. Certain 
changes in the partitions in the space as- 
signed to the Young People’s Religious 
Union have been, at the suggestion of the 


ofticers of the Union, adopted by the Build- 


ing Committee. The rear room on the top 
floor has been named the Library, and will 
be fitted to receive the collections of the 
Historical Society and other records 
and memorabilia. 

In the Publication Department, the Year 
Book and the Annual Report of the Asso- 
ciation are in the printer’s hands. Two 
considerable books, Dr. Wendte’s ‘The 
Wider Fellowship” and Mr. Leavens’ 
“Great Companions,” are in process of pub- 


. “lication. The first is a two-volume illus- 
_ trated autobiographical record 
Wendte’s experiences and observations. 
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second is a book of readings for home 
pulpit use. Miss Pousland’s manual 
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in the Beacon Course of Religious Educa- 
tion, entitled “A Friendly World,” is also 
in the printer’s hands. 

The president of the Association was on 
duty at the office up to September 1. A 
considerable correspondence continued to 
require attention, and there were many 
visitors, mostly from distant parts of the 
country. Dr. Eliot has also met summer 
preaching appointments at Boston (Ar- 
lington Street), Manchester, Nahant, Mag- 
nolia, Duxbury, Fairhaven, Cohasset, and 
Scituate, Mass.; Peterboro, N.H.; Brook- 
lyn, Conn., and New York (All Souls). He 
has spent most of September at his sum- 
mer home at Northeast Harbor, Maine. 

The administrative vice-president has 
made several addresses at the Star Island 
meetings, and has been in constant contact 
with the affairs of the Unitarian Founda- 
tion in preparation for the fall campaign. 

The secretary and the treasurer have 
been steadily on duty, except for week- 
ends. The treasurer’s office has been 
mostly occupied with the completion of 
the Auditor’s Report for the last fiscal 
year and the construction of the tables of 
the Treasurer’s Report. There is always 
a stream of correspondence, chiefly in re- 
gard to church building loan matters and 
the plans of the new church buildings now 
under construction. 

Field Secretary Patterson took his vaca- 
tion in July, and made an automobile trip 
to the home of his parents in Illinois. On 
the way out, he stopped for an interview 
with a minister in Ohio who is looking 
toward Unitarian fellowship, and on the 
return he stopped to confer with the parish 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. He is conducting a 
considerable correspondence with appli- 
cants for ministerial fellowship. 

Field Secretary Hunt has been at his 
summer home at Duxbury, Mass., and has 
been helping in the organization of the 
summer services at that town and at Co- 
hasset and Scituate. In October he will 
make a missionary journey covering the 
churches in the South and Southwest. 

Field Secretary Wetherell has attended 
and helped and spoken at all the meetings 
at Star Island, and reported the Alliance 
meetings for the press. He has met sey- 
eral Sunday appointments and has kept in 
touch with movements in the Pacifie Coast 
Department. 

Mr. Forbes has been busy completing 


the text and tables and reading the proof. 


of the Year Book. 

Summer preaching services in New Eng- 
land have been organized and are being 
maintained at Addison, Bar Harbor, Cape 
Rozier, Ocean Point, Farmington, and York 
Harbor, all in Maine; Andover, Dublin, 
Francestown, and Hampton Falls, in 
New’ Hampshire; Manchester, Cohasset, 
Scituate, Duxbury, Fairhaven, Leicester, 
Shirley, and Pittsfield, in Massachusetts, 
and Brooklyn, Conn. Some of these serv- 
ices are administered entirely by the As- 
sociation, some by the local committees, 
and some in co-operation. Unitarians also 
have their customary places in the union 
services at Northeast Harbor, Me., Little 
Boar’s Head, N.H., and Magnolia, Nahant, 
and Brant Rock, Mass. - 
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The summer appointments of Dr. Hunt, 
general field secretary, have been as fol- 
lows: Sunday, June 27, attended joint 
Universalist-Unitarian meeting at Attle- 
boro, Mass., at which Dr. John Smith 
Lowe and he were the speakers. Sunday, 
July 4, preached at Scituate, Mass:, at 
the opening of the summer mission sery- 
ices. Sunday, July 11, preached at An- 
dover, N.H. Friday, July 16, visited 
Standish, Maine, for conference with the 
church trustees. Sunday, August 1, 
preached at Leicester, Mass. Sunday, 
August 15, preached at Brant Rock, Mass., 
Union Chapel. Sunday, August 22, 
preached at Milton, Mass. Sunday, Au- 
gust 29, preached at Norwell, Mass., in 
the morning; conducted service on Ances- 
tor Sunday, Duxbury, in the afternoon: 
Sunday, September 5, preached at All 
Souls Church, New York. 

The appointments of Dr. Patterson since 
the last issue of Word and Work have 
been at Andover, Concord, and Peterboro, 
N.H.; Bolton, Hingham, Fitchburg, Pitts- 
field, Concord, Littleton, Pembroke, Milton, 
Deerfield, Manchester-by-the-Sea, and 
North Andover, all in Massachusetts ; Lima, 
Ohio; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Farmington and 
Bangor, Maine; and Montreal, Canada. 

Field Secretary Wetherell returned to 
the Pacific Coast, September 19, after 
being in the East during the summer 
months. He attended the various Star 
Island meetings, conferred with all the 
denominational officers, and attended the 
Shoals Reunion of the Y. P. R. U. and the 
Sixth Annual Convention of the Laymen’s 
League at Washington, D.C. From Sep- 
tember 23 to October 1 he will have visited 
Southern California in company with Mr. 
Barker, a representative of the Unitarian 
Foundation. During this time Mr. Barker 
and Mr. Wetherell will have consulted 
with the ministers and lay representatives 
of the churches in Southern California, 
laying the groundwork for the intensive 
drive scheduled for November 14 to 24. 
A similar plan is to be followed in. 
Northern California, October 1 to 8. Mr. 
Wetherell’s appointments for October will 
be in the churches of the San Francisco 
Bay region and at Fresno, Stockton, Sacra- 
mento, and Woodland. 

Unitarian Headquarters for the Pacific 
Coast in San Francisco are now main- 
tained entirely by the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference, thereby relieving the central 
agencies of this financial responsibility. 


Mr. Davis in Chicago 


George G. Davis attended the sixth an- 
nual convention of the Laymen’s League 
at Washington, D.C., September 17-20, 
where he led a round-table group confer- 
ence on the subject of church finance, this 
conference being attended by presidents of 
League chapters from all parts of the 
eountry. On October 1 Mr. Davis goes to 
Chicago, where he will make his head- 
quarters at 105 South Dearborn Street 
until after the completion of the intensive 
appeal for funds which is to be made by 
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the Unitarian Foundation, November 14-24 
inclusive. He has for several years served 
as secretary of the Foundation, and since 
Oliver M. Fisher’s death as its treas- 
urer, and is to have general charge of the 
work of the Foundation during the next 
two months in the Middle-Western terri- 
tory. During this period, however, he will 
be available whenever possible for con- 
sultation and appointments in connection 
with his work as executive secretary of 
the ‘Association, and will attend the fol- 
lowing State conference meetings as a rep- 
resentative of the Association: Michigan 
Conference at Kalamazoo, October 5; 
Tilinois Conference at All Souls Church, 
Chicago, October 7-8; Iowa Conference at 
Omaha, Neb., October 11; Minnesota Con- 
ference at Minneapolis, October 138. 


Atlanta’s New Minister 


Rey. Clinton Scott of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has accepted a unanimous and hearty eall 
to the pastorate of the United Liberal 
Church in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Scott is a 
graduate of Tufts College and of Crane 
Divinity School. He has held pastorates 
in Grace Church, Buffalo, N.Y., and in 
the Church of the Restoration, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. About two years ago, he went to 
California and became associate minister 
of the First Universalist Church in Los 
Angeles. He is a strong preacher, a vigor- 
ous thinker, a hard worker, and a good 
organizer. He is constructively progres- 
sive in his treatment of religious problems. 
He possesses the gift of leadership to a 
high degree. It is believed that under 
his ministry the Atlanta Liberal Chris- 
tian Church will make steady progress in 
that great metropolis of the South. 

Hight years ago the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches in Atlanta, after care- 
ful consideration and wise planning, were 
united to form the Liberal Christian 
Church. The Universalist property was 
sold. The fund derived from the sale is 
held in trust by the Universalist General 
Convention, the income being devoted to 
the support of the united society. The 
services are held in the Unitarian edifice. 
It has taken time for the two congrega- 
tions to fuse themselves into a homogene- 
ous body, but it has been done. ‘To-day 
the society is united and strong. 

Since the close of the pastorate of Rey. 
E. J. Bowden the society has been without 
a settled pastor. The people have, how- 
ever, on their own responsibility made 
their church a tower of strength during this 
period. They have kept up regular Sunday 
services, conducting them themselves when 
ministers were not available. The congre- 
gations have grown steadily during this 
period. A small indebtedness has been 
paid and the revenues have been increased. 
The latter part of last year, they put on 
a series of special services with speakers 
of note, including seyeral from educational 
institutions, which taxed the seating ca- 
pacity of the church so that extra chairs 
had to be used. 

The society during this reconstruction 
period has maintained its connection with 
both the Unitarian and the Universalist 
denominations, responding as far as pos- 
sible to the appeals from headquarters. 

Mr. Scott will retain his Universalist 
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fellowship and receive the fellowship of 
the Unitarian body. He will be loyal to 
both, but he will be loyal to that which is 
more important than either one of these 
spiritual communions—the cause of pure 
Christianity and liberal religious thought. 
Backed by an unusual company of intel- 
ligent, farsighted, devoted men and women, 
the Liberal Christian Church of Atlanta 
under the ministry of a most competent 
man is set to go. 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. Frank Abraham Powell, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church at Dallas, 
Tex., died June 26. Mr. Powell came to 
the Fellowship in 1903 from a distin- 
guished service in the orthodox churches. 
He served churches at Salem, Ore. ; Helena, 
Mont.; Manchester, N.H.; Braintree, 
Mass., and Dallas, Tex. He was in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age. 4 

Rey. Newton Mann died July 26. He had 
served churches at Troy and Rochester, 
N.Y., and Omaha, Neb. 

Rey. Stephen Peebles died at Grand 
Junction, Col., on July 29. 

Rey. George H. Young of Needham, 
Mass., died September 7. He had served 


churches at Woburn, the New South 
Church, Boston, and Lawrence, all in 
Massachusetts. 

Rev. Robert Jones of Bridgewater, 


Mass., has been named as assistant to 
Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D. at Bul- 
finch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 

Rey. Leslie Talbot Pennington has been 
named assistant to Rev. Harold B. Speight, 
D.D., at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Pennington was ordained at Lincoln, Mass., 
Friday evening, September 24. 

Rev. Kenneth Walker, recent graduate 
of Meadville, has been called to Hollis, 
IN; Y. 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins will begin his work 
in Buffalo, N.Y. on October 10. 

Rey. George B. Spurr has resigned at 
Brewster, Mass. 

Rey. Eldred C. Vanderlaan has accepted 
a call to the First Unitarian Church of 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Rey. Leila Lashey Thompson has ac- 
cepted a call to the Unitarian Church of 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Rey. Samuel C. Beane was installed as 
minister of the North Parish of North 
Andover, Mass., Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 19. 

Rev. J. Harry Hooper will be installed 
as minister of the First Parish in Hing- 
ham, Mass., Sunday evening, October 10. 

Rev. Rodney F. Johonnot has accepted 
a call to Leicester, Mass. 

Rev. Robert W. Savage has resigned at 
Walpole, Mass. This parish will be in- 
cluded in the joint ministry of Rey. Harold 
L. and Anita T. Pickett of Medfield. 

Rey. Carl G. Horst began his work at 
East and West Bridgewater, Mass., on 
September 10. 

Rey. Joseph ©. Allen has finished his 
summer pastorate in Rowe, Mass. 

Prof. Kirsopp Lake will supply the 
Church of the Messiah in Montreal, Can- 
ada, throughout October. 

Rey. Alexander Szent Ivanyi was mar- 
ried to Miss Olga Yelinck in the First 
Parish Church at. Cambridge, Mass., on 
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Thursday, September 9. Mr. and Mrs. 
Szent Ivanyi will leave in the early au- 
tumn for Transylvania. 

Rev. Charles W. Casson has accepted a 
eall to Ottawa, Canada. 

Rey. Archie R. Bartholomew has ac- 
cepted a call to Salina, Kan. 

Rey. Harry Foster Burns is stated sup- 
ply at the University Church in Seattle, 
Wash. 

Rey. Clinton Scott, associate minister 
of the First Universalist Church of Los 
Angeles, Calif., has accepted a call to the 
Liberal Christian Chureh of Atlanta, Ga. 
He will take up his duties as soon as he 
can close his work in Los Angeles. 


Department of Religious Education 


On July 6, Waitstill H. Sharp began his 
work as secretary of the Department. 
From July 10 to 17 he was at the sixth 
annual Shoals Institute for Religious Edu- 
cation, delivering one evening address. He 
attended the Northfield Conference on Re- 
ligious Education, July 22-31, establishing 
many contacts with coworkers in the Con- 
gregational, Universalist, and Methodist 
Churches. One of the most pleasing dis- 
coveries among these New England church- 
school workers was that the old lines of 
separation are gone and that a new and 
common cause is recognized. Mr. Sharp 
was elected a member of the Board of 
Management of the Conference. Attend- 
ance at the sessions of the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union in Deerfield, August 13-16, 
widened his circle of friends among 
our ministers. 

Mr. Sharp addressed the North Middle- 
sex Conference at Stow, Mass., on June 16, 
considering the topic: How can we put 
new life and power into the New BWngland 
Unitarian churches? He conducted the 
service at the First Parish in Hingham 
on June 27, and addressed the First Parish 
in Bernardston, Mass., on August 29. 

Attention of all ministers and church- 
school workers is called to Bulletin No. 21, 
“The Changing Ideals of Religious Hduea- 
tion,” by Rev. Walter S. Swisher, presi- 
dent of Tuckerman School. No better use 
could be made of it than to have it read 
aloud and discussed at the opening 
teachers’ meetings in each of our chureh 
schools. Too many of our teachers are 
rushing ill-prepared and wunconsecrated 
into their fall work. 

The slides of the Department have been 
re-listed and increased by the addition of 
several subjects. It is expected that a 
large repertory of Old Testament slides 
will be added in the near future. 

The Beacon is issued this fall in four 
pages. A special effort is being made to 
extend its appeal to more ages in the 
church schools. Mr. Sharp will contribute 
a series of thirty-six story talks to a new 
department, “The Crow’s Nest.” 

“We stand at the beginning of a new 
season,” says Mr. Sharp. “Our pupils re- 
turn with fresh expectations, more eager — 
and receptive than at any other period in 
the year. Let us deal with each young 
soul as with a sacred opportunity, remem- - 
bering that true education is not a matter 
of drill, but of a call upward and out- 
ward to the great eo hero 
daily living.” 1 Teh 
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The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. GALLAGHER, President 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer. _ 
Mrs. Carouine 8S. AtHErTtON, Secretary 
Miss Exisaseta B. Tuoacuer, Asst. Secretary 


~ Executive Board: 


September Meeting 
The Executive Board of the General 


Alliance held its first meeting under its” 


new name on September 17, at King’s 
Chapel House. 

Mrs. Gallagher presided, with thirty-five 
board and committee members present. 

The president announced that the Foun- 
dation finds it must reduce the original 
amount it had planned to raise. This 
makes it necessary for the General Alli- 
ance, in common with other organizations, 
to accept a reduction of forty per cent. 
in the amount previously allotted to it. 

The treasurer’s report included the an- 
nouncement that Mrs. Edward Lanning of 
Dorchester has become a life member, and 
that a new library has been sent to Mme. 
Loyson in memory of Mrs. Mary A. Rogers. 

Mrs. Budlong, the field secretary, re- 
ported attendance at the Ministers’ In- 
stitute in Deerfield. She soon leaves to 
assist at thé Unitarian Exhibit at the 
Sesquicentennial in Philadelphia, and at 
the New York League’s Booth for the 
Exhibit of Women in Arts and Industries 
in New York City, later attending the 
yarious State Conferences in the Middle 
West. 

The Committee on Finance reported the 
budget for the year, which was adopted. 

Miss Beard, for the Committee on 
Southern Work, made a statement of pres- 
ent conditions at Swansboro. The brick 
school building is not entirely completed. 
The number of difficulties encountered 
during the summer months made it im- 
possible for the building to be in readiness 
when school opened. Until its completion, 
the school will be housed in rented rooms 
in the village, and will function to the 
best of its ability under a splendid corps 
of teachers. 

For the Isles of Shoals there were two 
reports: one from Mrs. Clay, the Alliance 
delegate to Young People’s Week; and one 
from Miss Greenwood for the Program 
Committee of Alliance Week. Mrs. Carr 

gave interesting personal impressions of 
the place, and told of the inspirational 
yalue of the meetings. 

The resignations of Mrs. John C. Per- 
kins, vice-president for the Pacific Coast, 
and of Miss Helen W. Greenwood, Massa- 
chusetts director, were accepted with 
regret. 

It was voted to confirm the election of 
the following directors: Mrs. Eunice B. 
Leland, Massachusetts ; Mrs. F. P. Daniels, 
New Hampshire; Mrs. George Pearson, 


Pennsylvania. 


_ It was voted by those present that the 


rember meeting of the Board be held in 
a, on the twelfth of that month. 
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A Letter from the President 


Dear Alliance Women: 


Shall we not give better service in the 
coming year to the cause of Liberal Reli- 
gion if we hold clear upon our minds the 
general purpose of our work and the 
special objects we wish to accomplish in 
the year’s space? ’ 

Will it not be helpful to each branch to 
know just the functions and purpose of 
the General Alliance, and just what part 
each branch is expected to take in the 
teamwork necessary to accomplish these 
objects? Since officers are constantly 
changing and our membership is aug- 
mented by many who have known little 
of our organization,» we need frequently to 
restate our aims and align our forces, that 
our plan may be clear before us, and that 
we run “not as those who beat the air.” 

First of all, The Alliance, while a unit 
by itself, is but a unit in our denomina- 
tional whole. We aim to do the kind of 
religious work for which we seem pecul- 
jarly fitted, and for which we have es- 
pecial sympathy. We are independent in 
our choice and mode of action; yet our 
efforts should—-and must, if we “beat not 
the air’—fit like a mosaic into the work of 
the whole Unitarian Association. Our 
interests are not separate. 

Let us, then, seek closer co-operation 
and co-ordination with the work of the 
other denominational departments in the 
coming year. 

The General Alliance is the collective 
woman-power of our denomination, al- 
though yet incomplete in its membership. 
It furnishes the central machinery for in- 
tercommunication between the branches 
and collective effort by them. It is a store- 
house of Alliance experience and of in- 
formation of the conditions and needs of 
the branches, and so of the churches 
within the whole area of our association. 
Since the work of the General Alliance 
is done by and through its branches, its 
first objective is to give all possible help 


‘to the branches that they may function 


always more effectively in deepening, the 
religious life of our churches, in extend- 
ing the influence and the service of each 
chureh in its community, and in stronger 
support of our churches and our Uni- 
tarian causes. 

The General Alliance seeks to hold the 
branches in ever closer fellowship, real 
understanding and sympathy, and to unify 
their general activities, while leaving each 
branch free in its own local service. 

These being the ideals of the General 
Alliance, let every branch feel free to call 
for assistance upon any officer or any de- 
partment of the central body. It will be 
given in fullest measure possible. 

And now of the branch objectives for 
the year. Let the first be, I pray you, to 
study that we may better practice our re- 
ligion, keeping ever in mind that it is out 
of richer spiritual life that better practical 
service will flow. Our Program Committee 
can give great help in the planning of a 
balanced program of real value and 
inspiration. 

I would put, as the second objective, to 
give the strongest possible support, both 
financially and personally, to the local 


church—our first and nearest responsi- 
bility and opportunity for religious service. 

And let the third objective be to take 
some part—large, if it may be; small, if 
it must be—in work or contribution, in 
the various departments of our General 
Alliance work. These departments, or 
committees, are too well known to need 
enumeration. All are valuable. None 
should be neglected, yet some press for- 
ward at times with special insistence. 

We who work for the future must care 
greatly for the religious training of our 
children. I would urge each branch to co- 
operate actively with the Department of 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in its plans for revitaliz- 
ing our church schools. 

Our great home missionary enterprise 
this year will be the establishing of our 
Carolina Industrial School at Swansboro, 
N.C., upon a broader and more efficient 
basis. New buildings and more equipment 
are indispensable, and the generous sup- 
port of each branch able to help is ear- 
nestly asked. 

From across the seas our Liberal groups 
in many countries are looking expectantly 
for our continued aid. The International 
Committee will keep the branches in- 
formed of these urgent needs, which I am 
confident will be filled. 

Our permanent appeals will of course 
be met. ‘The Alliance has never failed 
them. But the appeals this year which tug 
most strongly at my heartstrings are 
those for the help of our sister branches! 
Since my visit to our Far Western and 
Pacific Coast branches, our vital obliga- 
tion to help the small and heavily bur- 
dened branches has crystallized for me 
into an insistent and irresistible command. 
Brave and sorely handicapped little groups 
have I found elsewhere, but none so widely 
separated from fellow Liberals, and shar- 
ing so little in their understanding and 
help, as Some dozen of these Far Western 
churches. Were I truly eloquent, I might 
find words to paint the needs and do 
justice to the efforts of these branches of 
which I am so deeply proud. Some are 
three hundred, four hundred, even five 
hundred miles distant from the nearest 
Liberal group. Some are without a min- 
ister, several without a church building; 
many are heavily handicapped by in- 
adequate equipment. Most of them, with 
the exception of the large and powerful 
branches in the largest cities of the Coast, 
must work unceasingly to support the ac- 
tivities of their own church. The resources 
and courage of several groups are strained 
almost to the breaking-point. And it is 
they who are pioneering for our Liberal 
Faith in an indifferent or actively hostile 
environment. Shall we in more favorable 
circumstances go our comfortable way 
unmindful, even unaware, of their travail? 
It is not the province of The Alliance to 
build or maintain churches, but our chosen 
part has ever been to help to set and keep 
in order our church homes, and to make 
gifts of equipment that shall help to give 
a worthy setting and expression to 
our worship. 

Alliance women, in the coming year, 
whatever set task must be reluctantly can- 
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celed, let it not be our service to our 
weaker branches in response to their ap- 
peals for aid! 

“And they helped every man his neigh- 
bor, and every man said to his neighbor, 
‘Be of good cheer.’ ”’ 

Most faithfully yours, 
Nora M. GALLAGHER, President. 


Alliance Week, the Shoals 


What has happened to make the heart 
glad and to give a new sense of joy in 
life? It is the memory of a visit to the 
Isles of Shoals. To think or hear ‘of 
Star Island makes one live over again 
the precious days of inspiration and fel- 
lowship enjoyed there. 

From the welcome and triumphal entry 
under a canopy of flags, to the farewell, 
as we leave friends on the wharf sing- 
ing “Should auld acquaintance be forgot?” 
we are all one happy family, feeling free 
to express our religious longings and to 
open heart and soul because each is an 
understanding neighbor and friend. 

The charm of the place counts for much, 
especially when there is a magnificent 
surf, as happened during Alliance Week 
in 1926. Yet not even Nature at her 
best can keep faithful branch officers and 
delegates from attending conferences on 
Alliance and general church problems. 
This year, a large proportion of delegates 
were present for the first time, many being 
newly elected officers eager to learn from 
one another and from the more experi- 
enced, who were ready with splendid 
suggestions. 

The lectures by Prof. C. R. Bowen were 
most informing and helpful, consecutive 
and convincing, and imparted new interest 
to the study of the Gospels. 

Morning prayer, when the little chapel 
was filled and many listened outside doors 
and windows, set a high pitch for the day. 
It was a period of worship with practical 
helps to right living, proving the need of 
exercising the soul and showing the way. 
Dr. Preston Bradley, keenly alive to the 
thrill of the place and occasion and the 
outpouring sympathy of his listeners, 
could and did speak from his heart 
straight to ours. The observance of Com- 
munion will not soon be forgotten by those 
who shared in it. 

The candle-light services, taken by dif- 
ferent Alliance women, were made deeply 
‘significant for the emotion and religious 
fervor felt and communicated. The new- 
comer catches this spirit, and responds 
quickly ; all love it, and all are at their 
best. If this might be the spirit of the 
whole year! 

Everyone delights in “extras”; and the 
piazza talks by Dr. Bradley, Mrs. Bradley, 
and Mrs. William I. Lawrance were pop- 
ular and inspiring. The hour on the rocks 
when Dr. Bradley spoke and read to us; 
the sunset service when he read from 
Celia Thaxter, and when Miss Frances 
Wood sang ‘“Good-by, Sweet Day,” no one 
can describe. We have something unique 
at Star Island to be cherished forever! 

How we played together, and joined in 
song, as families should do! 

Work, play, love, worship—as Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot puts it—all have their 
place in the life se 
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The satisfaction of each organization in 
its own series of meetings is delightful 
and stimulating. How can we get to- 
gether, dovetail our programs, combine 
over week-ends, and not keep too strictly 
to our own group? “All are needed by 
each one.” It was good in Alliance Week 
to have some ministers, laymen, and young 
people present. 

A roll call at the banquet showed eight- 
een States represented by two hundred 
people. Let the number of States be 
doubled, and every section of the country 
be counted! Let each branch plan now 
to send one person for some week every 
year to Star Island, where the joy of wor- 
shiping together is realized to the full; 
where the heart of our fellowship is warm 
and glowing; where cold intellectualism 
is displaced by human love and spiritual 
fervor, and life takes on. a new meaning 
as all things petty and small drop away 
and the splendid possible is visioned ! 


Progress at Swansboro 


Last spring, the announcement was 
made of appropriate exercises having been 
held for the turning of the first shovelful 
of earth toward the erection of a school 
building upon a recently purchased lot 
adjoining our holdings. 

After several months, noticeable and 
gratifying progress has been made. From 
that first shovelful has developed a well- 
proportioned; one-story building with as- 
bestos shingled roof, built around a hollow 
square, providing fine ventilation, 
plenty of light and sun upon all sides. 

The plan calls for an assembly hall seat- 
ing about two hundred, and eight rooms 
to be used for recreation rooms, vocational 
training, commercial course, library, and 
clinic, with heating plant in the basement. 
An assembly room will be a great asset to 
our community work, which we are 
anxious to increase, and we have long 
needed such a room in which to ahaa our 
daily chapel service. 

At our clinic, children will receive treat- 
ment for tonsils, adenoids, and the eyes; 
and with our trained nurse in attendance, 
the entire community will, be benefited as 
never before. Inadequate facilities have 
been a handicap, although much has been 
done along health lines; but now, with spe- 
cial rooms in our new building, we are em- 
phasizing this important part of the work, 
hoping to become a real health center. 


Our faculty of experienced teachers rep-_ 


resents seven States, from Colorado to 
New Hampshire, ably supervised by our 
untiring, self-sacrificing minister and su- 
perintendent, Rey. M. B. Barnard. In the 
course of study, besides kindergarten and 
lower grades there will be a full business 
course, domestic science, sewing and home 
nursing for girls, and vocational work. for 
boys this year may include simple car- 
pentry. There will be a course in Bible 
study, and the Page Literary Society will 
give the pupils practice in public speaking. 
Tennis, baseball, and basketball will -fur- 
nish the needed recreation. 

The Girl Scout Troop will carry on its 
fine work. The Alliance branch vitally in- 
terested in our expansion work has pledged 
three hundred dollars to our cause, which 


with. 
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means faithful hard work this winter for 


every member, in order to meet this pledge. 


Is not their loyalty and enthusiasm a chal- 
lenge to all branches? Services continue 
at our White Oak Church, and the mem 
bers heartily support our activities. Sevy- 
eral applications have been received from 
children from the surrounding districts to 
become boarding pupils; and in order to 
provide accommodations for a larger 
family, a house near the School has been 
rented as a dormitory. 

The twenty-second year of the Emmer- 
ton School will open September 27 for a 
term of eight months, but not in the new 
building, as has been erroneously stated. 
Why not? you ask. Because we lack 


.money to complete the inside finish of the 


building, and to furnish equipment, in- 
cluding heating and lighting. 
' Think what the disappointment means 
to our superintendent and teachers, to our 
pupils, to the community, and to every one 
closely identified with the work! The 
available money has been used advisedly, 
building well, with the future in mind. In 
August, the work was suspended until 
such time as the branches or individuals 
may make it possible to finish the building. 
We believe when this report is given 
serious consideration, the response will be 
generous—that all will feel such a worth- 
while project must not be curtailed, but 
supported in a manner worthy of Uni- 
tarians. Must we wait long? 


Word and Work, 1926-27 


This September issue of Word and Work 
is the first for the season of 1926-27. It 
is no longer a separate publication, but 
will be printed once a month, throughout 
the year, in THE CHRISTIAN Recister. It 
comes without cost to the president, treas- 
urer, and secretaries of branches, and is 
also sent to the chairmen of the Post- 
Office Mission committees. - 

It seems interesting to note that we 
have changed six hundred names this year, 
due to our changing list of officers; and 
we hope that those retiring from office, 
who can no longer receive copies without 
charge, will become regular gubseribars to 
THE REGISTER. 


Meetings in October ~ 


October 1, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 

October 21, 2.30 p.m. and 8 P.m., New 
England Associate Alliance, Windsor, Vt. 
Speakers: Mrs. Paul 8. Phalen, on “Alli- 
ance Programs”; Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, on 


“What Shall I Teach my Child about Re- 


ligion?”’; and Dr. Thomas H. Billings. 


Appeals 


The following appeals, which were 
authorized at the Board meeting, Septem- 
ber 17, are all familiar and need no word of 
introduction to Alliance members, except to 
urge prompt and generous contributions: 


Channing House Student ............ . $300 
Green Harbor; Maps. Sree ists coarse 400 
Hungarian Relief dSacenaee os yer 
India Cees ee erecceresereeresos seeeee . 
TAL ses ns aoe ee Dee PROBE ce 
Mme. Loyson (unlimited) 

uthernm Work. “pants ae exksidi aan 


ckerman School aan oh ees gieeie 


Ah 


A Literary Shower 


Bridal showers, we believe, are still the vogue in many parts of the country. It is a pretty 
fashion, this habit of the friends of a bride-to-be gathering to shower her with a wealth of articles 
likely to be useful in her new home. Tinware, crockery, linen, even lingerie, seem to be the favor- 
ite staples employed in this form of entertainment. 
literature is a necessary article of furniture. 


But why not a Book Shower? 
No home is complete without books of some sort: 


In every household, 
To give a 


bride a collection of volumes, not copies of current novels so much as good editions of one or another of the 
classics, whether in prose or verse, would be to confer a real benefit. It might be the beginning of a library. 


At least, it would be a novelty. 
A New Psalter 


FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 


Tun PSALMS TRANSLATION. By J. M. Powis 

Smith. University of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

“The book is singularly beautiful in 
form, binding, and printing, and when we 
see that it is a new translation of the 
Psalms by Prof. J. M. Powis Smith, we 
open it with happy expectations. By his 
work on the Religion of the Psalms, Dr. 
‘Smith has established his authoritative 
rank as an expositor both in respect to cri- 
tical historical accuracy and in his discern- 
ment and expression of religious values. 
His eminence as a Hebraist gives us con- 
fidence in his judgment of textual readings, 
and his own grace of literary expression 
justifies the expectation of renderings 
that preserve as far as possible the poetic 
quality of the great hymns. 

Sung in the liturgy of the Jewish 
temple, used in the synagogues, adopted 
for Christian worship, learned by heart in 
the Middle Ages, incorporated in Anglican 
and other rituals, set to modern music by 
great composers, the Psalms have had and 
still have inestimable value. They have 
furnished us with a religious vocabulary ; 
they mold the language and the mood of 
our prayers; and, since they are so often 
pure human effusions of the soul’s love 
and yearning and pain, naively untheo- 
logical, they are natural vehicles for the 
expression of high and devout emotion. 

People of English speech have two ver- 
sions of the Psalms. Anglican and Hpis- 
copalian churches use that made by the 
Reformers from Jerome’s Latin transla- 
tion of the Greek Septuagint—a transla- 
tion of a translation of a translation of 
the original Hebrew. Other churches use 
the King James rendering of the Hebrew. 
Admirable as these are, they are suscep- 
tible of improvement. In some passages, 
the meaning is not sufficiently distinct; 
in others it is clouded by changes of Eng: 
lish expression since these versions were 
made. Furthermore, the Hebrew text im 
certain passages is unintelligible, and the 
advance of modern knowledge of Semitic 
speech has made it possible to emend the 
text with a high degree of certainty. 
_ In addition, it is desirable to have the 
_ translation exhibit more clearly the poetic 
_ form of the original. While, therefore, 
may cherish the diction of the old 

tion as a literary classic, it is 
desirable to have also a rendering 
more simply, more perfectly, more 


certainly gives us the meaning—accurate 
in expressing both the thought and the 
feeling of the original. Dr. Smith has 
given us that rendering in a manner which 
can only enhance to us the value of the 
Psalns. 

The departures from the King James 
Version may be illustrated by the case of 
Psalm 19, verses 12 and 138: “Who can 
understand his errors? cleanse thou me 
from secret faults. Keep back thy servant 
also from presumptuous sins; let them not 
have dominion over me: then shall I be 
upright, and I shall be innocent. from the 
great transgression.” Dr. Smith renders 
as follows: 


“Who can discern his errors? 

Of unconscious ones, hold me guiltless! 

Moreover, restrain thy servant from wilful 
ones, 

May they not rule over me! 

Then shall I be blameless, and I shall be 
acquitted of much transgression.” 


Here the verse is obvious, and the meaning 
clarified by such changes as “discern,” 
“unconscious,” wilful.” 4 

We may take a case also where the 


Wholesome 

THE UNCERTAIN GLORY. By Harriet Lummis 
Smith. Boston: L. C. Page &€ Co. $2.00. 

It is Mrs. Smith who has carried on the 
Pollyanna legend as successor to Mrs. 
Porter, producing two novels with that 
famous character as heroine. The present 
novel is much in the same vein, though 
with a heroine of different type. Keziah 
Ayres comes to the city and adopts a new 
Christian name, Cynthia, leaving a brutal 
father and a squalid farm in search of 
better conditions, and with her mind made 
up to have everything beautiful that she 
ean, The friendship of young Ross Armi- 
tage, late lieutenant of the A. E. F., may 
not have been one of the things of beauty 
that she set out to gain, but it soon de- 
velops into a deeper passion. The death 
of her mother, her return to the farm, and 
the coming of Ross to her rescue prove 
an interesting complication of duty and 
love. It is all a wholesome story and 
well told. F. RB. 8. 


The Pilgrim-Puritan Drama 
Tun RELIGION OF NEW DNGLAND. By Thomas 
Van Ness. Boston: The Beacon Press. $1.60. 
The well-known minister of the Second 
Unitarian Society of Brookline has *pub- 


A. R. H. 


Hebrew text has been emended—Psalm 73, 
verse 24: “Thou shalt guide me with thy 
counsel, and afterward receive me to 
glory.” This would seem to express faith 
in a heavenly life after death. For several 
reasons, this is improbable. In any case, 
it would be the only expression of such a 
faith in the Psalter. But the Hebrew is, 
literally, “afterward thou dost take me 
gloriously’—which is obscure. By a simple 
change in the Hebrew, this becomes in 
Dr. Smith’s version: 

“By thy counsel thou leadest me; 

And by thy hand thou dost take me after thee.” 


. This change commends itself by preserv- 


ing the especial parallelism. 

The Psalms were lyrical utterances of 
national, not individual, experience. A na- 
tion consecrated to a Cosmic Power of 
Righteousness utters its awed adoration 
and joy before the presence of God, and 
yet also its frank bewilderment in having 
to endure only defeat, calamity, oppres- 
sion. This version makes us feel that 
character of collective experience, which 
is nevertheless a writing large of individ- 
ual human joys and sorrows. 


lished a series of addresses which should 
be known by all those interested in that 
special brand of religious thought known 
as the New England theology, and in the 
changing religious conditions of New Eng- 
land down to the present day. The author 
is specially qualified for the latter portion 
of this task in having known many of the 
religious leaders in this part of the coun- 
try: Emerson, Hale, Clarke, Brooks, 
Savage, Gordon, Hosmer, Mary Baker 
Eddy, Mary A. Livermore, and others. In 
addition, he brings to this task a mind 
richly stocked, and a manner of writing 
fresh and direct. 

He sets forth the three prominent ideas 
of the Pilgrim-Puritans: the sovereignty 
of God, the divine commonwealth, and in- 
dependency, tracing their development and 
their decisive influence upon thought and 
life. 

It is a moving drama, full of stirring 
events, and dominated by great actors. 
Here move across the stage Brewster and 
Bradford, Mather and Winthrop, Jonathan 
Mayhew and Jonathan Edwards, John 
Adams and Channing, Emerson, and 
Tuckerman, Clarke and Savage and Gor- 
don, Edward Everett Hale and Mrs. Eddy, 
Horatio Dresser and Phillips Brooks, 
Whittier and Hosmer. They figure in an 
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action that moves through changing scenes 
from the awful sovereignty of God to His 
loving fatherhood, from the utter de- 
prayity of man to his rich dignity. Theirs 
are heroic deeds. They give themselves 
unstintingly for the vision they see, and 
they win for us the freedom we enjoy. 
The vision and the deed are their contri- 
butions to us. The author describes not 
only the main tendencies of the Pilgrim- 
Puritan tradition, but also the reactions 
from it, and its modifications. The book 
closes with a veritable Z’e Dewm for the 
goodly company who have lived and toiled 
that abundant life might come to us. 

In the two hundred pages of the book, 
exhaustive treatment of this challenging 
theme is impossible. But the author skill- 
fully avoids the danger of making each 
chapter a dull epitome of many facts. It 
is all good reading, informing yet enter- 
taining, the author letting the light of his 
rich learning play in many colors upon 
the central theme. CG. R. J. 


Broadening of a Puritan 


THe TenperRroots. By Francis Lynde. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

A story of Colorado in the eighties can 
present but little new material to the or- 
dinary American who reads Western 
novels and attends the movies. The plot 
of The Tenderfoots is very much what the 
jacket—showing Main Street, the dance 
hall, saloon, and water tower—leads one 
to expect. A hidebound New Englander 
goes to Colorado to work for the new rail- 
road, meets the perfect girl, becomes in- 
volved in the gold rush, strikes luck, goes 
to the dogs, and wins through in the end 
with the aid of the girl. It is not giving 
away anything to divulge this plot—the 
end is quite obvious at the close of the 
first chapter. Why read it? Because it 
is decidedly meatier than the usual 
Western thriller. It tells about interest- 
ing people. The workmanship is good. 
This is not Mr. Lynde’s first book, by any 
means. If Jean is too good, and Philip 
too narrow at first, Harry is a joy through- 
out. The “play-boy”’ enters as an ama- 
teur highwayman and becomes a most 
essential “deus ex machina.” Many other 
characters stand out, proving that the 
frontiers of civilization require a man to 
show of what stuff he is made. “This is 
a country of big things—this Colorado of 
ours, and we little human insects have to 
grow and expand to fit it—do that or be 
blotted out and lost in the shuffle.” 

H. M. P. 


Under the Big Top 


JUNGLH Jon, PRIDn OF THN CiRCUS. By 
Clarence Hawkes. Boston: Lothrop, Lee ¢& 
Shepard Co. $1.50. 


If it is possible to increase the average 
American boy’s enjoyment of a visit to 
the circus, those who read Jungle Joe 
will surely experience an added thrill. 
The story of the capture of the baby 
elephant—one of a herd of fifty caught 
in a Malay jungle, the history of the 
long trip to Singapore and thence across 
the ocean to the United States, is more 
fascinating than a fairy tale. The mutual 
love and understanding between “Joie” 
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and his young master Ali is touchingly 
displayed both in their early days together 
and later when they become star per- 
formers in the big cireus. ‘This book has 
real value in giving children a better com- 
prehension of the difficulties involved in 
the preparation of their annual treat— 
difficulties so great that, although the 
utmost patience and caution are em- 
ployed, they often cost human lives. 
E. F. M, 


An Indian Romance 


Sun Woman. By James Willard Schultz. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

Mr. Schultz has written a number of 
volumes descriptive of Indian life. Long 
experience with the Blackfeet tribe has 
enabled him to depict, with fidelity to fact, 
Indian life and customs. Sun Woman is 
advertised as his first novel. The ad- 
vertisement is hardly necessary. Sun 
Woman, the Indian girl, has no marital 
aspirations. A vision shows her, how- 
ever, that she is to wed, and with a man 
earrying a token in bis hand. Two white 
men fight for her affections, and thus pro- 
yide the action; somewhat forced, we must 
confess. The story suffers from a touch 
of the banal. Description is one thing; 
romance, another. Mr. Schultz succeeds, 
and deserves to, with his descriptions. As 
a romanticist, judging from this book, he 
is not distinctive. It is simply enough 
written, readable, and weaves in valuable 
knowledge ahout Indian ways. After all, 
it is harmless, and might furnish a relish, 
delectable enough for quite young readers. 

E, H.C. 


James 


Edited by Rev. James 
Chi- 


THE SPEAKERS BIBLE. 
Hastings, D.D. TH EPISTLE OF JAMES. 
cago, Ill.: W. P. Blessing Co. $4.00. 

Dr. James Hastings, indefatigable edi- 
tor of journals and encyclopedias, among 
them the remarkable Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics, is now issuing the 
Speakers Bible. The volume on _ the 
Epistle of James, ninth in the series as 
thus far published, illustrates the merit 
of the enterprise. It has a scholarly in- 
troduction on the character, authorship, 
and purpose of the epistle, and offers a 
profusion of sermons or sermon passages 
related by text or theme to almost every 
verse and chapter, as well as many anec- 
dotes and poems germane to the thought 
of these texts. Needless to say, an editor 
of such experience in the best modern 
thought has gathered a wealth of inspiring 
interpretations and suggestions from fore- 
most preachers. Since the Epistle of 
James is of a practical nature, dealing 
with conduct and character, with trials 
and temptations, its texts have been used 
for very useful discussions of concrete ex- 
perience, and this volume is of interest 
to more than speakers. The contents can 
inspire, illuminate, fortify any one who is 
tried, tempted, perplexed. But, naturally, 
it is published chiefly for the edification 
of preachers, and it can be highly recom- 
mended to them for models in the inter- 
pretation of life. This volume has an 
admirable index to the nine volumes now 
published, enabling one to find utterances 
related to almost every topic in the field of 
moral and religious life. BAe 
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Tabloid Reviews 


A CHRISTIAN IN THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
Ralph A, Felton. Methodist Book Concern. 


Another small yolume of the Rural Life 
Series published by the Methodist Book 
Concern. ‘This one is a textbook for dis- 
cussion by adult classes of rural Sunday- 
schools. 

A well-written work, not given to sta- 
tistics; in it the author covers practi- 
cally all phases of rural life in a manner 
interesting, comprehensive, and construe- 
tive. He links the church with the sci- 
entific, economic, and social problems that 
face rural inhabitants, laying emphasis 
not on dogmatie teaching or even on 
“evangelism,” but on the individual and 
social progress and well-being that grow 
naturally out of intelligent research, clear 
thinking, business co-operation, social 
fellowship, good will, faithful service, and 
the religious spirit of Christian living. 

The use of such a book by rural classes, 
in Sunday-schools and rural clubs, would 
do more for rural uplift than many 
volumes of statistics and abstract lectures. 
Besides, it makes interesting reading. 

JoNo wes 


By 


CAN AN EVOLUTIONIST Br A CHRISTIAN? By 
W. Lee Rector. Boston: The Stratford Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

The author of this book sees men divided 
into two irreconcilable camps: naturalism 
and supernaturalism. He sets himself up 
as the champion of the conservative faction. — 
To him, the issue is drawn between the 
barrenness of law and the fullness of life. 
It is hard to take seriously the argument 
of the book. The author is feverishly dig- 
ging trenches upon an abandoned battle- 
field, unaware that the opposing lines have 
moved far away. The irrationality of the 
book is suggested by the following fun- 
damental principle, which every orthodox 
Christian is urged to consider: “Omni- 
science and omnipotence are _ helpless 
before rebellious soldiery.’”’ The writer is 
professor of psychology at Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University. 


Historic Doorways or Onp SALeM. By 
Mary Harrod Northend. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3.00. : 


A delightful book to one who loves 
things of beauty. For the doorways of 
old Salem are exquisite in design and 
workmanship, many of them the product 
of that master wood-carver, Samuel Me- 
Intire, who came to an untimely end in 
1811. Probably no community in America 
can boast of so many lovely entrances as 
Salem. And here they are in print and 
picture to inspire those who cannot tread 
for themselves the streets of the old ship- 
ping town. 


HIsToRY OF ANCIENT AND MepiavaL PHI- 
LosopHy. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.50. 


A short history of philosophy from the 
early Greeks until the time of Bruno and 
Galileo. It serves very well as an intro- 
duction to the history of thought for 
beginners. Both the eternal and the mod- 
ern problems of philosophy are kept in 
view by the writer, but the prescee 
will not be found technical. i 
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The Oak Tree’s Miracle 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time there stood, in the 
very center of a piece of woods, a young 
oak tree. The young oak, though slender, 
had reached a height that brought it well 
up in the world. Its tip stood many feet 
above the tips of other young trees in the 
woods. And besides, the young oak had 


“the advantage of standing in an open 


space where it had all the room it needed 
for growing. It could stretch out its 
arms as far as it liked. And once in its 
life it performed something so like a 
miracle that it came into this story. 

Barton’s Farm stood well out in the 
country. The farm and farmhouse with 
good, old-fashioned barns and fine stock 
were the pride of their owner, who worked 
hard to keep them in the best condition. 
Mrs. Barton loved the place. Every mem- 
ber of the Barton family loved it every 
minute of the day and night, except 
Eleanor. There were many minutes of 
some days and nights she fairly hated her 
home. She wanted to live in the city. 
She longed to go to a large college. She 
disliked farmhouse duties. Washing 
dishes, churning, scalding milk-pails, pre- 
paring vegetables—even picking vegetables 
in the sweet out-of-doors—she detested. 

And because she disliked her tasks so 
much, she was clumsy about most of them. 
In the simple matter of washing dishes, 
she destroyed or nicked so many that her 
mother was often heard to exclaim, ‘‘Oh, 
Eleanor, do be more careful!” 

Glassware seemed always to slip through 
Eleanor’s hands. So many were the acci- 
dents, that to tease her, Brother Bob 
called her “Cindereleanor, the Little Glass- 
slipper.” ; 

One day, when every task had been per- 
formed more than ever badly, and Mrs. 
Barton had had to speak of the fact, Bob 
was coming into the kitchen just in time 
to hear the climax of his sister’s acci- 
dents—which happened when, with a loud 
erash, down went the tray upon which 
were three of the best drinking-glasses she 
was putting away. Not knowing of all 
the other failures his sister had made 
that day, he cried in his usual teasing 
fashion: “Clear the way! Here’s our Cin- 
dereleanor, the Little Glass-slipper, trying 
her best to give us a fit again!” 

This was too much for Eleanor. She 
said nothing, to be sure; but without 
waiting even to clear away the broken 
glass, she turned, and away she ran out 
of the house and down the path to the 
barnyard. Nor did she stop at either of 
the great barns. She slipped behind them, 
and took the farm-road way that led 
across the pasture to the rest of the farm. 


Over the brook the road led; past the 


‘potato-field ; past the oats; around the old 


stump-lot ; and so into the berry-lane near 
the woods. Then into the woods she crept 
between the rails of the fence, and did 
not stop until she had reached the thickest 
part, where she knew of a hiding-place. 
Even now, when she and the others some- 
times played the old-fashioned game of 
hide-and-seek, she could slip into that spot 
and be perfectly sure no one would find 
her. She had to climb to reach the safe 
retreat. It was well up in an old tree, 
whose lowest branches were so far above 
the ground that she had to climb one of 
the lower-limbed trees near it and step 
across into the old tree, after which it 
was an easy matter to climb to a broad 
resting-place where she was hidden by the 
heavy foliage around and below her. 

Eleanor settled back in the niche formed 
by the protecting arms of the tree,- and 
leaned her head against the trunk. Her 
feet rested upon another large branch 
below her seat. She could relax every 
muscle, for she was no more in danger 
of falling than she would be in sitting 
among its mossy roots upon the ground. 
And with the relaxing of her muscles, she 
gave a deep sigh. What a day it had 
been! Of course, all of her mishaps were 
her own fault, she well knew. A little 
more care would have prevented every 
one of the unhappy things she had done. 
But then, why was she made to do so 
many tasks she hated? What was she 
but a Cinderella, after all? She made a 
face as she thought of Bob’s adaptation 
of that name for her benefit. Why couldn’t 
there be a fairy godmother these days, 
to take her out of all this? 

The long day of badly performed tasks 
—the unhappy hours of nerve strain were 
over for her the moment she felt the 
peace of the place steal over her. No one 
would worry about her. They knew she 
would come back. She had run off like 
this more than once when everything 
seemed to go awry. They would not even 
scold her for breaking the best glasses. 
Nor would Bob call her Cindereleanor, the 
little Glass-slipper, for at least a few days. 

Tt was just here that the young Oak 
attracted her attention. She could see 
out through the leafy branches into that 
open space where he stood. How the 
sun glanced across his glossy leaves! 
Why, it made them glitter like glass! 
Fancy, an oak tree with leaves of glass! 
Or suppose he were the Prince of the 
fairy-tale, with his arms full of glass 
slippers for her to try on—and oh, if one 
of them would fit her! 

And it was just here that the young 
Oak performed his miracle. 


“See,” said he, speaking in a firm, quiet 
voice, “here am I so out of the world that 
I might as well have refused to come out 
of my acorn shell to grow. Had I known 
I was to be hidden all my life in a thick 
piece of woods, I might have preferred 
rather to be eaten by a squirrel than to 


sprout. And when I was tall enough to 
see that I really was surrounded by noth- 
ing but trees, I made up my mind not to 
waste my time growing. I did not care 
how stunted I might become. What was 
the use? I longed to be transplanted in 
a beautiful park where I could see the 
world, and be seen by the world. The sun 
would make my leaves glitter by day, and 
the moon would turn them more silvery 
by night; and if there were no moon, the 
electric lights would yet give me the sil- 
very look I so wished to have. 

“One night, when I was more than ever 
discontented, the Fairy Godmother of the 
Woods—we trees call her the Fairy Wood- 
mother—came this way to grant us each 
one wish. When my turn came, I cried, 
‘Oh, Woodmother! I wish to be trans- 
planted in a city park!’ 

“Very well,’ she replied, ‘but first, take 
a long look at my magic mirror. If after 
gazing at the reflection, you still desire 
your wish granted, it shall be as you 
say; but if you wish to change your mind, 
there is time to do so.’ 

“From the wood-brown folds of her 
dress she brought forth her magic mirror. 
Into its enchanted brightness I looked. It 
showed two pictures. One was that of 
myself as I should appear in the city park, 
and I saw all the glitter I had dreamed 


Actions 


Big words do not smite like war-clubs, 
Boastful breath is not a bow-string, 
Taunts are not so sharp as arrows, 
Deeds are better things than words are, 
Actions mightier than boastings. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 


Sentence Sermon 


Be thou an example... in word, in 
conversation, in charity, in spirit, in 
faith, in purity —1 Timothy iv. 12. 


about for my leaves; but though I saw 
myself a tree of stature, and a thing of 
beauty, it was not the height I expected 
to reach. I was marred. The glory of 
my foliage had managed only by much 
spraying to keep away the vermin that 


infested the other trees. The other pic- 


ture was such a contrast that I withdrew 
my wish immediately, and do not regret 
it. I saw myself here as I shall be when 
T have gained my real height—a giant of 
your woods because of a precious gift the 
Woodmother gave me. Without it, I never 
should be able to let you share it—which 
may sound like a riddle to you; but you 
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shall have a generous share—look! my 
silver turns to rose! You now know the 
Woodmother’s gift—a contented heart! 
Take it—it is the only thing to make you 
reach your full height!” s 

The tree was silent. Eleanor opened her 
eyes, knowing right well she had fallen 
asleep, but—instead of leaves of silver, 
the oak tree glittered with the rose of 
sunset! 

And for all that the thing was a dream, 
the miracle had happened just the same; 
for when Eleanor ran home in time for 
supper, she cried: 

“Oh, Mother! I know exactly where 
I can buy three more glasses like the 
ones I broke, and I’ll get them the first 
thing to-morrow morning! And oh, 
Mother! Do let me wash the dishes after 
supper, even though it is Dora’s turn! 
I’d love to, for I’ve found out a way not 
to be a Cindereleanor the Glass-slipper 
any more, and I wouldn’t live in the city 
for a million dollars!” 

[All rights reserved] 


Once Upon a Time 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON : 


Once upon a time a little girl named 
Alice took a berry basket and a little tin 
dipper, and went down in her father’s 
east pasture to pick raspberries. The 
raspberry bushes grew all along the old 
stone wall between the pasture and the 
big wood lot. They shone like lovely 
red jewels in the afternoon sunshine. The 
little girl set her basket down at the foot 
of a big apple tree that grew close to the 
wall, and picked the berries into her dip- 
per. Then, as fast as it was full, she 
emptied it into the basket. In this way 
the berries were kept very fresh, with no 
crushed ones, such as there are likely to 
be when one keeps on picking into a 
basket, and joggling and jouncing it as 
one scrambles around among bushes that 
grow over an old stone wall—sometimes 
with a tumble! 

Presently the basket was full, and Alice 
sat down to rest a bit before climbing 
the long, steep pasture hill to the house. 
She sat humming a happy little tune, and 
fanning herself with a big burdock leaf, 
when, like a flash of light, the prettiest 
little bird flew past her and into the 
woods. It had a saucy’ red cap on its 
little gray-brown head. She never had 
seen one like it before, and she was almost 
sure her mother would know what it was, 
if she could describe it to her carefully. 
They both were very much interested in 
birds. 

“I just must see it closer!” she said to 
herself, though the chipmunk which had 
been darting in and out of the old wall, 
and saucing her, all the afternoon, very 


likely thought she was saucing him pas 


at Tast?” 

“She jumped down from her perch and 
ran’ after the bird, which flitted from 
branch to branch, always‘a little too far 
ahead for her to see him clearly. It was 
very tiresome, stumbling along through 
the underbrush; but she kept on, for she 
was determined to tell her mother just 
- exactly how that bird looked! But pres- 
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ently, as if tired of the game, little Redtop 


spread his wings wide, and rose over the 
tree-tops, and out of sight. 

“Oh!” called Alice after him. ‘Aren’t 
you unaccommodating!’ (Like Alice in 
Wonderland, about using big words, eee 
see. ) 

“But, after all,” she added cheerfully 
(still like Alice’ in Wonderland), “I got 
a pretty good look at you! Now for 
home! Why, the sun has clouded under! 
Wonder if it will rain! Oh, I do hope it 
won't, and get my berries all wet! I don’t 
mind it! I like to get wet, myself!” 

But very soon she found that the chance 
of a shower was the least of her troubles. 
She was lost! 

She wandered this way and that, but 
no stone wall with raspberry bushes was 
to be found. There was one old big, burly 
maple that she kept on finding! “Like 
the house, and the path that twisted, in 
the Looking-Glass House,” she thought, 
laughing in spite of everything. 

She knew that she could not, by ever 
so much shouting, make her mother hear, 
at the top of the hill. “And it would be 
such a bother for father to have to look 
up a lost little girl, with all his chores 
to do!” she said to herself. “If only the 
cows were in this pasture,” she went on, 
“T could hear them moo, or hear old Kit’s 
bell; but they’re in the west pasture. Or 
if the sun would come out, I could follow 
it, for it sets right over beyond our house. 
But *now—! And, oh dear! Mother 
wanted these berries for tea!” 


She leaned against the impertinent old 


maple, and looked up at the sky, which 
showed soft gray through the tree-tops. 
It was getting dusk in the woods. Sud- 
denly she started up, away from the old 
tree! What was that? A sound of flap- 
ping wings, and “Caw, caw, ca-aw!” Two 
black shapes went sailing over her head! 

How she jumped up and down, and 
clapped her hands, forgetting that she 
was tired! “Oh, goody, goody, goody !” 

“Old Jim Crow, and Ma’am Crow, going 
home to their old pine in the pasture! 
Now I’m all right! And I was pointed 
exactly the wrong way!” 

How she scrambled along, not minding 
scratches or stubbed toes, if only she could 
still hear that “Caw, caw, ca-aw!” which 
sounded sweeter than a bobolink’s song 
or a robin’s call, to a lost-in-the-woods-at- 
sunset little girl! And soon she reached 
the stone wall, and there was her basket 
under the old apple tree! 

Up the hill she went, skipping, she felt 
so light-hearted. 

But she did take time to stop and blow 
two kisses toward the seraggly nest in the 
top of the big old pine. 


[All rights reserved] 


_A Suspicion 
; “DAISY D. STEPHENSON ~ 
The little toad-in our garden, ~~ 
That always went hip-hop, ~ pS 


And helped us raise our corn ae ee 
And saved our cabbage crop ; 


That toad is gone from our garden! 
Of course, the weather’s cool, 


‘But—maybe he skipped out for fear 


He’d have to go to school! 
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My Pen 


MARY L. T. TUFTS . 
My pen is thirsty all Sah time, 
It drinks a lot of ink; 
And that’s because it has to write 
So many words, I think. 


Names of the Days and Months 


Who knows the meaning of all the days 
of the week, and of the months? The days 
of the week, as we know them, are called 
after the gods of olden times. The 
Romans, who arranged the calendar as we 
use it to-day, named the months. Some of 
the names do noi fit as they did at first, 
because the year began with March in- 
stead of with January. Je ies 

Sunday is the day dedicated in old times 
to the sun or its worship. 


Monday was dedicated in the same way 


to the moon. 

Tuesday is the day of Tiw, the Saxon 
god of war. ‘The French call it Mardi, 
from Mars, tbe Roman god of war. 

Wednesday is the .day of Woden or Odin, 
the chief god of the Saxons. 

Thursday is the day of Thor, regarded 
by the Saxons as the god of thunder. 

’ Friday is the day of the goddess Frig, 
Odin’s wife. 

Saturday is the day of Saturn, a Roman 
god. This is the only day of the week 
called after a god or goddess not betoney 
ing to the Saxons. 

January was the month dedicated by 
the Romans to their god Janus, who had 
two-faces, so that he could look forward 
and backward at the same time. The first 
month of the year seemed to look back over 
the past year and forward over the com- 
ing year. 

February means “the month of purifica- 
tion." The great Roman feast of purifi- 
cation, called Februa, was held on the 
fifteenth of this month, and gave the month 
its name. 

March is named after Mars, the Roman 
god of war. ; 

April means the month when the earth 
“opens” and softens. The Latin aperio 
means “I open.” ; 

May was the month sacred to the god- 
dess Maia, the mother of Mercury. 

June is possibly the month sacred to 
Juno, whom the Romans thought the 
queen of the gods and goddesses. 

July is called after Julius Cxsar, who 
was born in this month. Before his time 
it was called Quintilis, “the fifth month,” 
because the.year used to begin with March, 
and July was then the fifth month. i 

August is called after the first Roman 
emperor, Augustus. It used.to be the sixth 
month and was called Seana miaeyci 
sixth. & Sat 

“September was elnadswiieal it. waestbes 


; seventh meets from « thes latin. septem; 


seven..- “- co 2790 Serre 
- October wie: sacha " orinedtz its was. the 
eighth month, from octo, eight. 
November was named when it was the 
ninth month, from novem, nine. 
December was -named when it was eee) 
tenth month, from decem, ten, 
, ML, d , “fans yy ee 
ti +g 
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_ Unitarians Exhibit at Sesquicentennial 


W. A. VROOMAN 


(A commen of the Tees Priestley 
Conference made themselves respon- 
sible for the assembly and management 
of an exhibit to give publicity to the 
work and principles of the Unitarian 
churches at the Sesquicentennial in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Financial support was ob- 
tained from the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, the Women’s Alliance, the Lay- 
men’s League, the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, and a few individual 
churches. Rev. William A. Vrooman of 
Wilmington, Del., was made chairman of 
the committee and director of the exhibit, 
and Charles L. Chandler of Philadelphia 
the treasurer. 

From material sent by societies and 
churches, the experts in charge of the 
Palace of Education chose what they be- 
lieved would be the most effective and 
attractive. The ideal aimed at was dig- 
nity and simplicity. This has been 
achieved. The mind of a visitor is not 
confused by too great a mass of material, 
and the most casual observer must carry 
away a very distinct impression of the 
principles and beauty of the Liberal faith. 
_ The withdrawal of the great Protestant 


- churches from the Exposition, as a pro- 


test against opening the gates on Sunday, 
was a great loss to the completeness of the 
religious exhibit. 


quire where -the exhibit of their own 


ehurches may be found, and are told 
“Your church is at home keeping the Sab- 
bath.” The management went forward 
and filled the vacated spaces with other 
exhibits illustrating various phases of 
Christian work. The Roman Catholic 
Church, and the Salvation Army, in an- 
other part of the building, made impres- 
sive displays of their philanthropic activi- 
ties, leaving the beautiful religious sec- 
tion to the Unitarians and other bodies. 

The religious section was designed as a 
unit to be one of the most artistic and 
distinctive features of this great building. 
Around it are grouped the displays of col- 
leges, universities, schools, and welfare 
agencies, not only of this country but of 
Canada, Japan, and China. These attraet 
throngs of visitors every day. No one, 
however, can enter the building without 
being attracted by the unique beauty of 
the religious section. : 

The space allotted is divided into twenty- 
two open booths separated by ten-foot par- 
titions. These are arranged so that eleven 
face each of the main aisles, while be- 


tween the two rows of booths runs an. 


open and handsomely furnished corridor. 
All are wide open to aisles and corridor 
without walls at back or front. This per- 
mits the free movement of visitors through 
them all without the embarrassment of 


, entering a closed booth. The dividing 
walls are supported on the main aisles 


and the corridor by lofty Gothic columns, 
_ each surmounted by the figure of an angel, 


“all designed by that great architect, Stan- 


ord White of New York City. The walls 
are divided into Gothic-panels and adorned 
th large drawings for stained-glass win- 
from the Tiffany studios. Each 


Every day people in- - 


oodh! as well as the corridor, is furnished 
with handsome tables and chairs and ec- 
clesiastical antiques. 

The sign “Unitarian Churches” hangs 
over two of these booths, extending from 
aisle to aisle through the corridor. Many 
in passing are overheard asking, “What 
kind of churches are the Unitarian? I 
don’t know anything about them.” Some- 
times one ventures to ask if these are not 
the churches that are trying to get rid 
of Christ, or that do not believe in the 
Bible. Some persons haye heard a report 
that these churches are dead, or ought to 
be. The visitors are invited to read and 
look at the decorations of the walls and 
to take along a suitable piece of literature. 

On one panel they may read the five 
well-known principles of “Our Faith,” and 
on another the Statement of Faith affirmed 
by the Laymen’s League. Another panel is 
adorned with these words, in colors: 


OUR PRINCIPLES 
FWrrppom—the motive in Religion, not Authority. 
FERLLOWSHIP—the spirit in Religion, not Secta- 
rianism. 

CHARACTER—the test in Religion, not Ritual or 
Creed. 

SeRvice—or salvation of others, the aim in 
Religion, not Salvation of Self. 

Love—not Orthodoxy, the fulfilling of the Law. 


The question arises in many minds— 
“Who are these Unitarians?’ They are 
directed to another panel, and many ex- 
press surprise on reading the names of 


SOME FAMOUS AMERICANS 
OF THE UNITARIAN FAITH 


John Adams Nathaniel Bowditch 
John Quincy Adams Charles M. Steinmetz 
Thomas Jefferson Maria Mitchell 
Millard Fillmore - William Ellery Channing 
William H. Taft Theodore Parker 
John Marshall Henry W. Bellows 
Daniel Webster Joseph Priestley 
Edward Everett Thomas Starr- King 
George Bancroft William H. Furness 
Francis Parkman Edward Everett Hale 
W. H. Prescott Robert Collyer 

John L. Motley Charles W. Eliot 
John Fiske David Starr Jordan 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Horace Mann 
Nathaniel Hawthorne Samuel G. Howe 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Francis G. Peabody 
James Russell Lowell Dorothea Dix 
Henry W. Longfellow Susan B. Anthony 
William C. Bryant Julia Ward Howe 
Samuel M. Crothers Peter Cooper 

Louis Agassiz Hzra Cornell 


“You don’t mean to tell me that those 
men and women~ were all Unitarians?’ 
asked a visiting minister, with his collar 
buttoned- up behind and-in full clerical 
uniform. “Yes, and many more equally 
[ad for whose names. there was no 
space.” ‘Well, I guess-it is about time I 
knew more about this,” he replied. ; 

Other panels are mounted with pictures 
of more than forty - Unitarian churches, 
of Channing, James Freeman Clarke, 
Unity House, scenes from pageants in 
ehurehes. and schools, and other interest- 
ing subjects. A stereomotorgraph, when 
it is not out of order and waiting for a 
mechanic, is in motion all day casting on 
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the screen pictures of churches, eminent 
leaders in the church, and statements of 
the principles of the Unitarian movement. 

On tables are displayed many books by 
Unitarian writers furnished by the Beacon 
Press and other publishers. These are 
examined daily by many readers. Each 


week's issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
‘is received and distributed in numbers. 


The architect’s model of the new $500,- 
000 church and parish house being erected 
in Germantown, Philadelphia, rests on one 
of the tables, and is much admired:. 

Facing each aisle is a table on which 
are spread a few samples of free litera- 
ture to which visitors may help them- 
selves. Some ten thousand copies have al- 
ready been taken. Printed slips are on 
each table to be signed for requests for 
literature to be mailed by Post-Office Mis- 
sions. Several hundred of these have 
been signed. 

The favorite tracts seem to be. those 
dealing. with current controversies over 
the Bible and evolution and those ex- 
plaining what Unitarians believe. Per- 
haps the most popular tract is the sou- 
venir edition issued by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, of Dr. Crothers’s “The 


’ Religion of Thomas Jefferson,” with pic- 


tures of Jefferson and of the Liberty Bell 
on front and back covers. Great care is 
exercised to place this literature in the 
hands of people who seem to be seriously 
interested. It has gone to all parts of the 
world, from Roumania to Japan. 

Two members, from one of the Phila- 
delphia churches, and from the Wilming- 
ton church, are in attendance every day. 
They are all enthusiastic over the pub- 
licity given to the churches, and they ex- 
pect excellent results. 

“The Unitarian Church has the greatest 
opportunity of any church in the world,” 
said a visiting minister of another denomi- 
nation the other day. Will it be equal 
to the opportunity? That is the question 
to be answered. 


Lectures, Service, Sermon 


An interesting departure in the method 
of holding Sunday morning services will 
obtain at All Souls Chureh (Unitarian- 
Universalist) in Summit, N.J., during 
October. Prof. Harry A. Overstreet of the 
College of the City of New York, author 
of “Influencing Human Behavior,” will 
give a series of informal lectures Sunday, 
at 10.45 a.m., on the general subject of 
“Religion as Functioning in the World.” 
Following the lecture and discussion there 
will be the customary offering. Then, 
after a few moments of quiet, in which 
those who wish may go or come, there 
will be a half hour’s devotional service, 
with a brief sermon by the minister, Rev. 
Oscar B. Hawes. 


A Pulpit Gown 

One of our efficient and well-loved min- 
isters in one of the largest cities of the 
South would like a silk pulpit gown. Is 
there not some individual or parish that 
would like to help in this way? Please 
write to Dr. Patterson, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. Lawrance at Brooklyn, Conn., 
as Minister throughout Summer 


Two changes have marked the present 
year’s activity at the Unitarian meeting- 
house in Brooklyn, Conn. Instead of two 
months’ preaching, there have been four; 
and instead of having many voices in suc- 
cession in the pulpit, there has been a 
settled minister throughout the summer. 
Dr. William I, Lawrance began his min- 
istry June 1. He had been preaching in 
Brooklyn two weeks each summer for 
three years previously, hence he was able 
to start with some knowledge of the people 
and the situation. 

From the first, the congregations have 
been good, averaging about twice what 
they have been for several years. Dr. 
Lawrance has identified himself with the 
interests of the town, as transient minis- 
ters could not do, and has spoken at the 
local Congregational Church, at the Grange, 
and at the Sesquicentennial celebration 
held in the historic meeting-house, the en- 
tire town uniting. On the third Sunday in 
September, after the morning service, the 
congregation adjourned to the Grange Hall, 
where they broke bread together in true 
Apostolic fashion. An ample dinner, songs, 
and addresses marked the occasion, which 
was of so great interest that it will long 
be remembered. 

The only other preacher for the summer 
was Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, whose presence 
on August 8 was highly appreciated. The 
church is looking forward to another sum- 
mer’s activity through four months, and 
seems to have taken on renewed life. 


Personals 


During the meeting of the national con- 
vention of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
in Washington, D.C., the Washington Sun- 
day Star of September 19 published an ex- 
tensive illustrated feature article on the 
life of William Winston Seaton, one of the 
twenty-seven persons. who organized the 
first Unitarian congregation in Washing- 
ton in 1821. Mr. Seaton was nine times 
mayor of Washington, and, in devoting 
half a century to its service, probably did 
more for the city than any other man. 
Margarita Spalding Gerry, who writes the 
story, says, “Since those who knew him 
best could not conceive of him without the 
faith that pervaded his whole life, it seems 
fitting to retrace the steps of a very noble 
life while so many who think as he thought 
are meeting in the city of his devotion.” 


Norman 8. Dowd, prominent layman of 
the Unitarian Church of Our Father in 
Ottawa, Ont., leaves to-day for Chicago, 
Ill, to study for the Unitarian ministry 
in the Meadville Theological School. 
Readers of THE RecisteR will remember 
his article in the issue of August 26 on 
the United Church of Canada, “Articles 
of Agreement Strictly Fundamentalist” ; 
also the selection from his lay sermon in 
the following issue under head of “First, 
What is a ‘Christian’?” 


Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church, Chicago, Tll., represented 
the - Unitarian denomination as_ the 
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preacher for the Sesquicentennial religious 
services in Philadelphia, Pa., Sunday after- 
noen, September 26. That morning, Dr. 
Bradley preached also in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Wilmington, Del. Dr. 
Bradley was recently appointed a member 
of the Board of Safety Commission of 
Lincoln Park in Chicago. 


A recent letter from a reader in Jackson, 
Mich., tells of the death of John C. Fox 
of that city on June 5. Mr. Fox was a 
stanch Unitarian, a member of the First 
Unitarian Society, a man long in the public 
life of Jackson. He served as probate 


register for more than fifteen years. He 
was born July 6, 1856. . 
Dr. and Mrs. William I. Lawrance will 


sail by the Panama route to California on 
October 7, and will spend several months 
on the Pacific Coast. Dr. Lawrance will 
serve the Coast churches as occasion offers. 
His headquarters will be at the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


Mrs. Caroline Kohlhepp of Louisville, 
Ky., celebrated her ninetieth anniversary 
September 22, and on the same day Mrs. 
Daniel Hallenberg was eighty-nine. Both 
of these faithful Unitarians joined the 
First Unitarian Church of Louisville on 
the same day, June 3, 1894. 


Dr. Edwin Howard Brigham, one of the 
best-known members of the medical pro- 
fession in Massachusetts, who died Sep- 
tember 14 in Watertown, Mass., was a 
Unitarian, a proprietor of the Second 
Church in Boston, Mass., which he 
served for some ten years as clerk. He 
never practiced medicine, but devoted his 
life to the collection and preservation of 
medical literature. For many years he 
was librarian of the Boston Medical So- 
ciety, and for thirty-eight years he served 
as librarian of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, the oldest medical society in the 
United States. 


Correspondence in the Manchester (Eng- 
land) Guardian on “The Present State of 
Hungary” notes that the relief work of 
the Society of Friends, which did much 
to relieve distress after the war, is being 
earried on by “the stubborn and self-sacri- 
ficing efforts of the Rev. Frederick Hank- 
inson, who unhappily, has only very mod- 
est means at his disposal.” Mr. Hankin- 
son is an English Unitarian minister who 
formerly served the Essex and the Kentish 
Town churches of London. ; 


Boston’s Church Rally Day 


Sunday, October 3, has been set aside by 
the directors of the Greater Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches and endorsed by reli- 
gious groups in different sections of the 
city, as a day when the entire community 
should be found in the four hundred and 
fifty houses of worship located within 
twelve miles of the State House on 
Beacon Hill. 

Churches are preparing to ane care of 
increased attendance on Rally Day, and 
religious organizations which previously 
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haye held a rally day on a different date 
are now changing to October 3 in order 
to profit by a general momentum and 
enthusiasm. 

. Many clergymen and church societies be- 
lieve that a part at least of the expense 
and work expended at Haster and Christ- 
mas, when churches are overcrowded, may 
well be transferred to the opening of the 
season, when congregations are scattered 
and often indifferent to their church duties. 


“__Or Any Other Creature” 


The Indianapolis, Ind., Unitarian Bul- 
letin suggests this resolution for the new 
church year: “I hereby resolve for the 
sake of the church of my choice, for the 
sake of the liberalism I profess, and for 
the sake of my country whose welfare 
rests on religion, to attend church regu- 
larly, regardless of clouds, comfort, con- 
venience, or any other creature.” 
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Religion Grows Broader, Deeper 
(Continued from page 882) 


We may discuss bodily necessities and 
wants until the sun disappears, but they 
are only transient and passing. It is said 
that when the doctrine of the Second 
Coming of Christ and the destruction of 
the world by catastrophic procedure had 
all New England by the ears, a fanatic 
of this faith broke in upon Ralph Waldo 
Emerson in his quiet study and shouted: 
“Mr. Emerson, the world is coming to an 
end.” That wise man arose from his chair 
and calmly replied: “Very well, I can get 
on without the world.” 

But there are some things man cannot 
get on-without. For instance, the church 
is commited to the cause of Peace and is 
bent on inducing an international psychol- 
ogy which makes for peace. That is what 
we want. 

If the world is groaning and laboring 
to produce for our own time what Old 
Testament prophet and New Testament 
evangelist did for their own; if our great 
tradition of Channing and Beecher and 
Brooks can be reviewed and vivified for 
the needs of to-day: if our hearts’ burden 
can be eased, and our lives given a com- 
manding purpose, and our problems lifted, 
then the chemist will drop his test-tube 
and the physicist will forget for the time 
his electrons, and protons, the lawyer will 
halt in the midst of his brief, the politi- 
cian will look beyond his constituents, 
and the publicity man will have lost his 
charm. All will realize that the accept- 
able time is come, for a greater than these 
is here. 

The church stands on the threshold, and 
not at the jumping-off place, in modern 
life and achievement. 


WasHINGTON, D.C.—‘Opportunities at — 
All Souls Church” is the title of an attrac- 
tive six-page folder issued by All Souls 
Unitarian Church and widely distributed 
among friends and neighbors of the 
parishioners. It describes the various ac- 
tivities of the church and its organizations. 


‘ 
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Foundation Goal, $1,300 000 


Five agencies agree to reduced budgets 


'OLLOWING a series of conferences 
4 among the constituent organizations of 
the Unitarian Foundation, Inc., the finan- 
cial objective of the forthcoming effort 
of November 14 to 24 has been reduced 
from $2,128,400 to $1,300,000 for the five- 
year period of 1925 to 1930. 

The new objective was reached by a 
reduction of approximately forty per cent. 
in the amounts announced by the Founda- 
tion a year ago for the major denomina- 
tional organizations. The smaller appor- 
tionments remain the game. - 


$260,000 as compared with the yearly 


Those organizations which have accepted 
a reduction are: the General Women’s 


Alliance, with an annual appropriation 
under the new budget of $15,000, instead. 
the: 


of $25,000, the previous amount; 


_the Tuckerman School, $5,000; 
The revised budget calls for annual ap-. 


propriations to the twelve constituents of. 


instead of $105,000 annually; the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, $85,000, instead 
of $141,000 annually; the Young People’s 
Religious Union, $10,000, instead of $15,- 
000 annually; and the Meadville Theo- 
logical Seminary, $32,000, instead of 
$54,000 annually. ‘ 

Constituents who still will receive an- 
nually for current needs the amount ap- 
portioned to them in the original budget 
are: Tm CHRISTIAN REGISTER, $10,000; 
the Society for Ministerial Relief, $5,000; 
the Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Liberals 
(Unitarian quota) $5,000; and the Uni- 


'tarian Service Pension Fund, $10,000. 
budget of $395,680 previously announced. © 


_ The appropriations of $10,000 each to 
All Souls Church, Washington, D.C., 
and to Proctor Academy, to redeem 
pledges made by the Unitarian Campaign 
of 1920, and unpaid because of insufficient 
funds received, are retained as definite 


, Obligations. - 


American Unitarian Association, $63,000,’ i 


_For the Children’s Religion 


Boston Churches Unite, Plead 


‘Thirteen influential Protestant churches 
of the Back Bay district of Boston, Mass., 
have united in a campaign to bring home 
to parents the necessity of religious train- 
ing for their children. The churches rep- 


resent six denominations, and Unitarian 


churches participating are Arlington Street 
Church, the First Church in Boston, King’s 
Chapel, and the Second Church in Boston. 
Dr. Harold E. B. Speight is a member of 
the committee in charge. 

The first of four open letters to appear 
as paid advertisements in Boston news- 
papers was published September 25. There 
will also be personal letters from clergy- 
men to their parishioners, printed an- 


_ nouncements in church calendars, probably 


sermons on the theme of religious educa- 
tion, and finally a great union service to 
be addressed by a clergyman and an edu- 
eator of high standing in their respective 
fields. A portion of the first advertise- 
ment says: 

“We insist that our children be given 
intellectual training; if they do not have 
the groundwork of an education before 
they are twenty, they are not likely ever 
to have one. We insist that they have 
bodily health ; if they do not have a strong 
constitution by the time they reach their 
majority, they are not likely to acquire 
one later. 

“The same thing applies to gpiritaal 


health. A strong mind in a healthy body 


is not enough. There must be a clear-cut 
idea of right and wrong; there must be 
power to choose wisely, and then to walk 
according to the choice; there must be a 
Sense of self, and a sense of others; an 

apprehension of human duties and a re- 
gard fer human rights. 

“Tt is with these things, among others, 
that religion deals, and our children have 
‘a right to them. We do not leave them 
ae choose and procure their food when and 


they may; we provide it. We do not 


‘ reckon education as an elective for them; 


we and the state insist. It is not other- 
wise with religious training. 

“Parents may not safely ignore this sec- 
tor of the lives committed to their charge. 
Your children may be undergirded with 
religion or they can be deprived of it. It 
is in your hands. We stand ready to help. 
We offer our church schools, our churches, 
and ourselves. A letter of inquiry ad- 
dressed to the ministers of any of these 
churches will receive a prompt response.” 


South Middlesex Conference 


The South Middlesex Conference will 
hold its meeting on Sunday, October 10, 
at Wayland, Mass. There will be an after- 
noon session at four o’clock, and an even- 
ing session at seven. 


St. Paut, Minn.—For the State Con- 
ference of Social Work held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Farm, Unity Church 
purchased an organization membership 
ticket transferable among the members of 
the parish. Many persons of the church 
attended the Conference sessions. 
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Rev. Walter H. Greenman 


Installed at Augusta, Me. 


Parishioners, friends of the church, and 
members of the Augusta, Me., clergy filled 
the auditorium of All Souls Unitarian 
Church on September 14 to participate in 
the installation as minister of the church 
of Rey. Walter Folger Greenman. 

Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers delivered 
the address of the evening, while the ad- 


_ dress of installation was made by Herbert 


ii. Locke, chairman of the church Standing 
Committee. 

The Scripture reading was by Rev. 
Andrew T. McWhorter, pastor of the 
mother church, the South Parish Congre- 
gational. Rey. William F. Skerrye of the 
First Church of Belfast, Me., offered the 
prayer. The greetings from the Unita- 
rian churches of Maine were conveyed by 
Rev. Arthur Buckner of the First Unita- 
rian Society of Waterville, and the greet- 
ings to the new member of the Augusta 
clergy were given on behalf of the churches 
of the city by Rev. A. Francis Walch of 
the Winthrop Street Universalist Church. 

In welcoming Mr. Greenman, Mr. Locke 
thus concluded his address: 

“We believe that under your leadership, 
this church will be true to its traditions, 
not only aiding its members in the develop- 
ment of individual character, but exerting 
an influence for good in the community 
and the State. 

“All Souls Chureh installs you as its 
minister, Mr. Greenman, in full confidence 
that you will undertake with us the solu- 
tion of our problems, and co-operate with 
us in the Christian spirit for the worship 
of God and the service of man. With 
pear tinces and with faith we welcome 
you.” 

This church recently celebrated the one- 
hundredth anniversary of its founding. 


WAMD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The First Unitarian Church in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has resumed broadcasting 
its Sunday morning services over WAMD, 
Minneapolis; wave length, 244 meters. 
The church is on the air from 10.30 to 12 
o’clock. Services were resumed in Sep- 
tember with twice as many people in the 
congregation as there were last year at 
this time. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse outstanding funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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A man _ discovers 
the real meaning 
of his LIFE when 
he becomes a 
fellow-worker 
WITH GOD 


Clinic for “Cure of Souls” 
Instituted by Lowell Parish 


A service for the “cure of souls’ has 
been established by All Souls Chureh (Uni- 
tarian-Congregational) in Lowell, Mass. 
It has instituted a mental hygiene clinic, 
The clinic is in charge of Dr. G. Colket 
Caner, psychiatrist, of Boston, Mass., and 
is held Wednesday afternoons between two 
and four o’clock. A parish announce- 
ment says: 

“Dr. Caner’s services will be available 
not only for members of All Souls Parish 
and their children, but for all in the city 
who need helpful counsel to enable them 
to handle problems caused by difficult 
situations in which they find themselves, 
or to overcome personal handicaps which 
make life miserable. 

“There are ‘nervous’ people who find it 
hard to maintain their poise. There are 
people who cannot seem to adjust them- 
selves to changes in their environment. 
There are those who tire quickly, for no 
apparent physical reason. There are many 
tormented by memories and dreads which 
keep them from being at their best. ‘There 
are victims of distressing habits. 

“You can do such people a service if you 
will bring the clinic to their attention. 
Appointments may be made through the 
_ chureh office. A minimum fee of fifty 
cents will be charged, but undoubted) 
those who can afford to pay more will 
prefer to do so.” 


Mr. Beane Welcomed Back 
to North Andover Parish 


Unitarians of the North Parish in North 
Andover, Mass., welcomed back Rey. 
Samuel C. Beane to his second pastorate 
of this church at a special service on Sun- 
day afternoon, September 19. The service 
was largely attended, with many delegates 
from the Unitarian churches of Essex 
County. There were also representatives 
from Mr. Beane’s former parishes in 
Worcester and Dorchester, Mass. — 

Dr. Maxwell Savage preached the ser- 
mon. Dr. George F. Patterson of the 
American Unitarian Association made a 
brief address, and extended the right hand 
of fellowship. Ministers of the local Con- 
gregational, Episcopal, and Methodist 
ehurches also had part in the service. A 
hymn written by Miss Emily Carleton for 
Mr. Beane’s installation service in 1905 
was repeated. An‘ informal reception fol- 
lowed the service. . 

This historic meeting-house was thor- 
oughly renovated during the summer 
months at a cost of $10,700. 
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re ne er DiI sR EC TORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATI ‘i:AL, SOCIAL, AND CHA .TABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH REC™:.VE THE SUPPORT OF UWNITARIANS. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 John Eliot Square 
ROXBURY 


Formerly South End Industrial School 
1883—1926 


Supported very largely by Unitarians and 
church societies. 

Subscriptions for the winter work are now 
invited, to maintain educational departments 
and neighborhood activities for more than 
2,000 members. 

Checks may be made payable to Norfolk 
House Centre and sent to 14 John Eliot Square, 
Roxbury, in care of Miss Louisa Hunnewell, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


[HE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chicago 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Ayenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. ‘ 

Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
30,1926. For information address the President. 


F. C. SournHwortu, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work ag a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16, , : 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Squars, Boston, Mass. 
New Yorx, Curcaao, Sr. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND CQMING GENERATIONS - 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presinent, Mrs. E, P, SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A, D, Sheffield. ; 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community ce. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. t * 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn St: t. Chicago 
Phelan Building, San F) “3c0 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev: WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. — 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Comalateyg. uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy un Initarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


“PREP.” SCHOOL 
BY. M. CHRISTIAN UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 


Send for Circular 


~ 
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Leaders Take Charge 


Foundation directors in New York, Chi- 
_ cag Pa Francisco, Boston 

Unitariai’ ’ Foundation representatives 

have taken sharge of the four regional 


_ headquarters established in anticipation 


of the opening on November 14 of the final 
phase of the Foundation’s effort to raise 
$1,300,000 for the support of twelve de- 
nominational organizations during the five- 
year period of 1925 to 1930. 

Capt. Hilton H. Railey, who has directed 
the Foundation’s campaign since January 
1, is in charge of the entire effort. He is 


a director of the American Unitarian As- 


_ Street. 


sociation, a member of the Unitarian: Lay- 
men’s League, and chairman of the Parish 
Committee of the First Parish of Dover, 
Mass. 

The regional headquarters for the 
Middle Atlantic district are in New York 
City at 299 Madison Avenue; for the Mid- 
Western district, in Chicago, Ill., at 105 
South Dearborn Street; and for the West 
Coast and Rocky Mountain district, in 
San Francisco, Calif., at 760 Market 
The general Foundation head- 
quarters at Unity House, 7 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass., are serving also for the 
participating churches of New England 
and Canada. 

Wayland D. Towner, assistant director 
of the Foundation, is in charge of the New 
England and Canadian regional office in 
Boston. Harry A. Patterson is in New 
York directing the Middle Atlantic district. 

George G. Davis, executive secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, is 
directing the Mid-Western section. In ad- 
dition to his work in Chicago, however, 
Mr. Davis plans to attend the State con- 
ferences of Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, and 
Minnesota as representative of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association during the 
period October 5 to 15. 

Albert D. Barker, for the past nine 
months publicity director of the Founda- 
tion, is in -“he?ze of a campaign for the 
West Coas"nd Rocky Mountain district. 
Co-operating with him in the direction of 
this region is Carl B. Wetherell, Coast 
representative of the principal Unitarian 
organizations. 

A list of well-known Unitarian ministers 


and laymen to serve on the speakers’ 


bureau of each region will soon be an- 
nounced by the Foundation. These 


speakers will be assigned to churches that 


desire an intimate presentation of the de- 
nominational work, whose continuance de- 


- pends upon the response of the Fellowship 


to the forthcoming effort. 


Mary May Eliot 

The great sorrow that came so suddenly 
on August 21 to the beloved minister of 
Bulfinch Place Church in Boston, Mass., 
and his family is shared by all who knew, 
loved, and admired his wife, Mrs. Mary 
May Eliot. 

Loyalty, fidelity, abhorrence of injustice 


and wrong, sympathy with the oppressed 


and handicapped, love of the beautiful, 
gracious hospitality, generosity, reverence, 
_ are some of the many qualities exemplified 
by this rare soul in her ideal home life 
and in her many other relations. Yet the 


‘the group returned home. 


The Christian Register 


charm of her personality was in her sweet 
modesty and naiveté, coupled with fine 
coursge and increasing faith. | 

s.¥ ,Ooperating closely and constantly with 
Dr, Eliot in his ministrations as pastor of 
Biiinch Place Church, her ability, initia- 
tive, and zeal made her easily leader in 
the church, Sunday-school, Women’s Alli- 
ance, and in the Lend a Hand Clubs. 
She was especially interested to cheer and 
comfort children, the sick, and elderly 
people, her generosity and fidelity to many 
such extending over a long period. 

Dear to her heart as were all these, 
she was indefatigable in her work for 
Dr. Grenfell’s Mission, the Fruit and 
Flower Mission, of which she was one of 
the prime movers, the Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored People, and 
other educational and humanitarian move- 
ments, as well as for world peace and in- 
ternational good will. 

‘She lived her religion daily helping to 
establish God’s kingdom on earth, as we 
who have been closely associated with her 
for the thirty-one years of Mr. Eliot’s pas- 
torate can affectionately testify. A.F.B. 


How Young People Camped 
in Southern California 


The Southern California Y. P. R. U. 
Camp was held this year from August 29 
to September 5 at Carpinteria, a small 
community about eight miles from Santa 
Barbara. The Los Angeles Fellowship 
procured there a large lodge, Shepherd’s 
Inn. The location proved ideal for a 
camp of this sort. In a canyon by itself, 
it was yet close enough to the beach to 
make it possible to spend a few hours a 
day swimming. The beach itself was 
smooth and the surf just right both for 
the small children and for the young 
people. Leaving Los Angeles at varying 
intervals Sunday morning, the entire group 
was assembled at the Inn by one o’clock 
in the afternoon, and swimming and a 
“wienie bake’ completed the day. 

Monday and Tuesday were spent in 
getting acquainted, looking over the camp, 
and swimming. On Wednesday, the entire 
camp went for a hike before breakfast. 
The group returned to the lodge by noon, 
and rested in the afternoon, with the usual 
swim. Thursday evening the Santa Bar- 
bara Y. P. R. U. entertained the older 
group with a dance held in the Recreation 
Center at Santa Barbara. Friday morn- 
ing the camp emulated the idle rich and 
remained in bed until eight o’clock. At 
eleven, everyone went to the beach, where 
swimming and shell-hunting were the 
major occupations until four o’clock, when 
After an en- 
tertainment by the Redlands young people, 
a group of about ten went down to the 
beach to spend the night. Saturday there 
was no swim, but a treasure hunt proved 
an exciting substitute. In the evening 
the Los Angeles Y. P. R. U. gave an enter- 
tainment. On Sunday eyeryone wished 
that the week might have extended into 
ten or twelve days. 

The camp owed a great deal of its 
success to the efforts of Mr. Bliss, a Car- 
pinteria friend of Unitarian young people. 
He procured the speakers for each morn- 
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ing’s talk, aided in planning the hike, and 
lent his truck at all times for transporta- 
tion. Mrs. BE. B. Backus, the Fellowship 
adviser, also did a great deal by looking 
over camp locations, putting up quarts of 
preserves for camp use, making out menus, 
marshaling forces, and seeing that every- 
thing went smoothly and well. ‘The 
speakers whom Mr. Bliss obtained also 
added much to camp life. Tuesday, Rey. 
O. H. Bronson, a Presbyterian minister 
from Santa Barbara and formerly of 
Pekin University, gave an interesting talk 
on Christianity in China and Japan. 
Thursday, Mr. Hoffman, the well-known 
authority on birds, widened acquaintance 
with bird life. Dr. Massick, the Univer- 
Salist minister from Santa Paula, talked 
Friday on the problems of modern life. 
His text, from ‘(none,” was “Self- 
reverence, self-knowledge, -self-control— 
these three alone lead life to sovereign 
power.” Saturday, Professor Allison of 
the Santa Barbara State College talked on 
the relation of science and religion. 

A.M. 


Notice 

The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association will hold an open 
meeting at 8 p.m. on the evening of Mon- 
day, October 11, in the Chapel of Arlington 
Street Church, 
question of establishing a Department of 
Social Relations, to which meeting all 
who are interested are invited. 

PARKER EF. MAREAN, Secretary. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 

Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 

count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request, 


UNUSUAL POSITION DESIRED—By woman of 
nearly forty, active, capable, versatile, loving 
out-doors for work and play, and having a lik- 
ing for youngsters, horses, dogs, and old 
people. A highly recommended (Boston) house- 
hold manager and companion, but desiring 
something more comprehensive. Address C-114, 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


NARCISSI, PEONIES, TULIPS. Narcissi, fine 
mixture, 100 for $5.00. Peonies, 7, all differ- 
ent, $2.00; 3 for $1.00. Tulips, all colors 
mixed, 100 for $2.40. Postpaid, Oronogo 
Flower Gardens, CARTERVILLE, Mo. 
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Boston, to consider the. 


The Christian Register 


OUR NEW CIRCULAR IS 


being mailed to all church officials. It gives a short, 
‘ clear statement of how different church organizations 
provide ministerial pension, and temporary aid, and 
continuous relief, and aid to widows, Please read it 
carefully. 


‘UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


. Se a TBE ost 
“Mind you—lm not criticizing 
analyzing her !’—Life. 


Mrs. A.: “Your husband 
again, I see.” Mrs. B.: 
ness was too strong 
Transcript. 


And the headlights’ fierce glare 
On the roads everywhere 
Gave proof through the night 
That “the law” isn’t there! 

—San Antonio Express. 


is smoking 
“Yes; his weak- 
for him.’—Boston 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


AUTHORS! 


Manuscripts correctly prepared for publication at low 
rates. Terms, samples, etc., on request. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Author’s Typist, 
46 Shepard Street Cambridge, Mass. 


FRENCH OFFICER, 


spending winter in Brookline, will give French Lessons 
or Readings, to individuals or classes. 


Address, F, C., Brookline Village P. O. 


The kindergarten class was having a 
lesson in elementary geography. “Can any 
of you tell me what a volcano is?” asked 
the teacher. “Oh, yes,” answered one 
small boy, “it is a high mountain that 
keeps on interrupting.’—7'attler. 


He was a perfect business man. So 
right away he began the day’s work by “The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


tacking up in his place of business the 
bright little wall motto: “Don’t Watch 
the Clock!” He was a taxicab driver. 
—Life. 


‘We guarantee this to be a genuine 
skunk fur, and that it will wear for years 
and years.” “But suppose,” said the lady, 
“T get it wet in the rain. What effect will 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
SExvice 
ATISFACTION 
THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


water have on it? Will it spoil?” 

“Ma’am, did you ever hear of a skunk 

carrying an umbrella?’ The THidest Read Book 
Little Mary always had an objection ui the orly 


ready to hand either about going to bed at 
night or getting up in the morning. One 
night, when her mother reminded her that 
it was her bedtime, she said: “It isn’t fair. 
At night you tell me I’m too little to stay 
up, and in the morning you say that I’m 


is the Bible*-we carry it 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromield St., Boston 


patronage. 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


too big to stay in bed.”—Youth’s Com- SO eet Te TTT SIT eT TTT 13 
panion. ‘ = 

A student nurse, inexperienced in read- UNITARIAN VISITORS = 
ing the clinical thermometer, was horrified re 
when, taking the temperature of a patient, T0 BOSTON = 
that instrument apparently registered 120. ; ; = 
She hurriedly dispatched a note to the dish following hotels are worthy of § 
doctor, reading, “Please come at once. Mr. They render excellent = 


‘Jones’ temperature is 120.” The doctor 
did not come, but he sent this message, 
“You had better send for the fire engine. 
I can do no good.”—The Argonaut. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A:U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
- BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
ese Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B, 2680, 


eS Te eH eH Te TT Tl @ ls: 


A friend tells me that he overheard this 
conversation outside a building into which 
a great many people were flocking. ‘“Ex- 
cuse me, sir,” said one man to another, 
pointing out a clergyman in the throng, 
“do you know him? I think I know him, 
but am not quite sure. Is he Wood?” “TI 
know him very well,’ said the other, “as 
he’s my vicar, and I sit under him every 
Sunday morning. You’re right about him. 
He’s that all through—but his name hap- 
pens to be Carter!” 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business pi i bay ea 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Ni 
tarial. Shorter Courses: Gen 
. Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St, Boston Hancock 6300 


At the Central Hall, Westminster, Lon- 
don, a while ago, the audience, before 
the meeting. was begun, was singing some 
lusty choruses. It was in the middle of 
one of them when the side door opened, 
and the speakers and other important 
persons streamed onto the platform. 
There they were, marshaled in their 
places by the busy secretary—‘The Bishop 
of Omega will sit on the right of the 
Chairman. ... Sir Alpha Beta, will you 
come forward?” and so on; and while 
all this was proceeding, the particular 
chorus which the audience was singing 
with all their might and main was, 
“Bring them in! Bring them in! Bring 
them i-in from the fields of sin!” fo 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address.: 
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Against Conscription; Other Channels; Hardly <4) 
Condign, i» ot» 196 tS Si mibhih Opiate 


Original and Selected rp MP oe 
Busi aay nee Soviet, But Not Communism, 


es eae in ‘in Barnest Business, by Ival 
McPeak . 

Religion Grows Broader, | Deeper, by William 
Channing Brown . . 

“T have never known such ‘a summer,” “by 
George Lawrence Parke 

Ministers’ Institute at Old "Deerfield, by George 
L. Thompson’ . 

Unitarians. Exhibit’ at Sesquicentennial, *by 
W...& Vrooman’."". ".'/; 
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Word and Work Department. .... ‘ 


Books 


A Literary Shower: A New Psalter, by Francis 
A. Christie; Books 


Our Children 
at ae Tree’s Miracle, by Blanche Elizabeth 
Once Upon a ‘Time, by Minnie Leona Upton 5 


Poetry 


A Suspicion, sg re bid DD. 
by Mary L. T 


Church Notes %. fool) likens Sane 


Pleasantries. °..% (cfu) «23 cee 


Stephenson; My Pen, 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. , : 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- © 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M. 
Sermon by the minister. . : 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 am. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDBH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11. A.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL PREACHING MISSION. 
Daily services in King’s Chapel to reopen Octo- 
ber 5. The preacher at the opening week of | 
noon services in King’s Chapel, Tuesday to 
Friday, October 5-8, will be Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, minister of the First Parish, Milton, 
Mass. Mr. Pomeroy is well known to all Uni- 
tarians in this vicinity, and so needs no intro- 
duction. There will be no organ recital the 
opening week, but a Vesper Service of music and 
rig Ee will be held on Wednesday afternoon 
a 


OLD COLONY HOME, 4 Leavitt St., Hingham Centre, Mass. 
Very desirable rooms to let with board and care for 
elderly people, convalescents, with bet 3 
mental trouble. 10 years establish ; : 


Tel. 289-W MRS. SUSIE DRAKE-REED 


